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ELTBRALTURE. 


THE ORPHAN’S LOT. 


Her pathway is the wide and open street, 

The highway of the world—the city’s throng, 
Where busied men in wild confusion meet. 

By the crowd’s pressure is she borne along ; 

Or hurried to and fro, where the full mart 

Throbs with less life than throbs her crowded heart ! 
Within that heart are met more strifes than move 
The riot multitude ’mid which she strays, 

Whose feet, unheedful of that ark of love, 

Trample it downward on their stony ways !— 

And the scythed chariots sweep by and crush 

*Mid the world’s wars ;—and there are none to save ; 
Or if one, kindlier, to her help should rush, 

*Tis but to point a new way to the grave !— 

Poor orphan! make thy bed upon the ground, 

No more contending !—Death is short ; life long. 
What doth the stricken where the hale abound? 

Or can the weak battle with the strong !— 

Turn back, ere yet the hoof is on thy breast ; 

And lie thou softly down—-and take thy rest! 





——————— 





. L. Montacu, 


THE IDLE VOW. 


There is no Teacher like to thee, oh God ! 
Upon my soul I laid that balm ; 

And vowed while yet this earthly school I trod, 
I would be wise and calm. 


But they who ’mid all other lore do live, 
See Wisdom—and not use it ; 

And for the oft-turned page which Peace doth give, 
Their wayward thoughts abuse it. 


The heart that stills all sorrows of its own, 
With others’ grief is faint and sore ; 

And, though each selfish yearning be pressed down, 
That measure must run o’er. 


And so my boasted vow was little worth ; 
Nor grow I wise with added years : 

My thoughts—the sole, sweet rivers of my earth— 
F low to a sea of tears ! 


The widest circle that disturbs the wave 
Is not wherein the stone is hurled :— 

The sympathy that doth our souls enslave, 
‘Phat ring surrounds the world ! 





FORCING THE DARDANELLES. 
From “ Passages in the Life of a Sailor.” 

The wind continued adverse until the 19th, (Feb., 1807,) when it shifted to 
the S.W., and, early on the morning of that day, the squadron weighed, and 
formed line ; then, leaving the Glatton to watch the wreck of the Ajax and the 
entrance of the strait, steered for the Dardanelles. As well as I remember, 
our order of sailing was thus—the Canopus, with the flag of Sir Thomas Louis, 
led, followed by the Repulse, Royal Augustus, Windsor Castle, Thunderer, 
Pompee, Standard, Endymion and Active frigates, and Fury bomb. 

As soon as the leading ship was supposed to be within gunshot, the Turks 
opened their fire upon her from the Castles of the Dardanelles, situated on 
Capes Greco and Janizary,and supposed to command its entrance ; but we 
found that few of the shot crossed each other—none of the large stone shot, I 
should say. No notice was, therefore, taken of them, and the squadron passed 
on without firing a gun. 

To me, the Dardanelles, or Hellespont, bore the appearance of a broad river, 
quietly flowing between banks of a yellowish-grey colour, the European side 
being considerably the more elevated and precipitate of the two. “ Sometimes 
those banks opened into bays, often the sites of villages, and, being furnished 
with trees, and other signs of life and cultivation, presented a pleasing contrast 
to the nakedness and aridity of the surrounding scenery. An occasional shot 
from a battery placed on some projecting eminence, as it whistled over our heads, 
would recall, from time to time, our attention from the contemplation of such 
objects. A strong adverse current, and but little wind to stem it, made our 
progress slow, so that it was nine o’clock before a bend in the course of the 
channel gave us the first view of the fortresses of Sestos and Abydos. For 
some time, these fortresses appeared to touch each other, and to be thrown 
across the channel so as to completely block it. No opening seemed left by 
which the ships could pass, until another gradual bend in the stream displayed 
an opening three-quarters of a mile wide, and, nearly at the same instant, both 
batteries opened their fire on the leading ship. In advancing upwards, my sta- 
tion on the poop as signal-midshipman enabled me to have a good view of both 
shores ; but as soon as the firmg commenced, the smoke, which the light wind 
could not disperse, hung around the ships, and prevented me from having aclear 
sight of the fortresses with which we were engaged. As well as I could see, 
these fortresses presented a tripple tier of guns, the heaviest and lowest being 
nearly on a level with the water, and flanked by towers of great solidity and 
streagth. As soon as her guns would bear, the Royal Augustus opened her 
fire from both sides ; and as the light wind fell lighter when the firing became 
general, the ships did little more than stem the current, and it took more than 
half an hour to pass the forts. During this time, and amid all the roar and din, 
the coolness and perfect self-possession of the Greek pilot were admirable, his 
only thought and anxiety seeming to be to conduct his charge in safety ; no 
easy matter, considering the obscurity of every o y 
a dense smoke. J ; 

The enemy’s fire was far from r 
dently with the design of hitting 
rally the shot, after strikin ‘ 


bject, enveloped as we were in 


apid, while his guns were pointed so low, evi- 
the ships between wind and water, that gene- 
| s g the water, in the bound flew harmlessly over the 
ships. ‘That from the squadron was vigorous and well-sustained ; but whether 
any execution was effected by it, could never be ascertained. 
the castles of Sestos and Abydos, we opened the B 
anchored a Turkish squadron in form of a crescent. 
of one ship of 64 guns, four frigates, and four 
force being greatly strengthened by 


Having passed 
ay of Nogera, in which was 

This squadron consisted 
ship-corvettes, their position and 
a battery en barbette, of thirty heavy guns, 
on Point Nogera, the north-eastern boundary of the bav. The Admiral was 
aware that this squadron had been anchored in the position above described, 
and had given the necessary orders for its attack and destruction, should it have 
the temerity to await his arrival. Without altering their course, the four lead- 
ing ships gave this squadron their broadsides in passing, which was feebly and 
ineffectually returned by the Turks ashore and afloat. These ships, retarded 
for some time by the still feeble wind and strength of the current having at 
length rounded Point Nogera, immediately anchored. Mean time "Sir Sidney 
Smith in the Pompee, followed by the Thunderer, Standard, and we frigates, 
had hauled in for the Turkish squadron, which, after a show of resistance, ail 
but one frigate cut their cables, ran ashore, and were immediately deserted by 
their crews, The frigate, having contrived to set her topsails and foresail, 


steered for the opposite shore, closely followed by the Active, which stuck to 
her quarter, pouring into her a most destructive fire, which was only returned 
by a gun now and then from the Turk. On reaching the European side, the 
Turkish frigate took the ground, when she was immediately abandoned by the 
crew and taken possession of by the Active, whose men were ascending one 
side before the last of the Turks had left the ship on the opposite. 

As men could not be spared from the squadron to man the prizes, an order 
was given immediately to blow them up; and in this work of demolition, Sir 
Sidney was assisted by the boats of all the squadron, when Lord Burghersh and 
Capt. Blackwood were zealous volunteers. The destruction of the Turkish 


seamen and marines was landed, which, advancing at once tothe battery on 
Point Nogera, found it likewise deserted, when the guns were spiked and other- 
wise rendered unserviceable. All was finished by half an hour after four in the 


Active with the prize corvette, to watch proceedings in the channel, we steered 
for the Sea of Marmora. 

In the day’s operations, the Royal Augustus had four seamen and marines 
killed, and one midshipman, and twenty-five seamen wounded. As well as I 
remember, the rest of the ships suffered in rather aless proportion, and none 
had her rigging damaged to any extent. In our progress upwards there was no 
more work to be done. The channel widened every mile we advanced ; and as 
the day closed in soon after we made sail, we had little opportunity of observ- 
ing its appearance, or the features of the scenery which spread along its banks. 

On the following day, the squadron passed within sight of the Island of Mar- 
mora; and inthe evening passed seven or eight miles southeast of Constanti- 
nople, off the small island of Prote, one of the group called “ Prince’s Is- 
lands.” The Endymion was ordered to anchor a couple of miles from the 
town, as well to watch and report the Turk’s preparations for our recep- 
tion, as to serve as a medium of communication between the Admiral and 
the shore. 

On the morning of the 21st, the wind was too light, I think, to enable the 
ships to stem the current, which, coming from the Bosphorus, ran past them 
at the rate of two knots and a half per hour. Early in the morning, a Lieu- 
tenant from the Royal Augustus was sent to Constantinople with a flag of 
truce; but the purport of the message or letters with which he was charged, 
this historian is unable to say. He returned about noon, and I am alike igno- 
rant of the rejoinder which he brought back. It was evasive and temporizing, 
or mayhap smacked of war and defiance ;—for on the morning of the 22nd, 
much to the joy of ambitious passed Midshipmen, and expectant First Lieute- 
nants, whose left shoulders had long yearned for additional weight, the squad- 
ron exhibited undoubted symptoms of pugnacity. Soon after breakfast, there 
being no appearance of anything coming from Constantinople, the quarters 
were cleared, an additional quantity of shot got upon deck, the cable shortened 
in; and at 11 o’clock the ship’s company of the squadron dined by signal. 
There was now a commanding breeze from the southward, everything looked 
as it ought, and as if we were going at it in right earnest. But, alas! for all 
human hopes-—all sublunary expectations. It proved no go; for before the 
men had dined, a signal from the Endymion announced that a boat had left 
the harbour, and was pulling in the direction of the squadron. ‘The truth of 
this sad announcement we could soon verify with our own eyes. And soon 
after noon, an elderly gentleman, “ hight Isaac Bey,” with a grave and solemn 
aspect, and a more than common length of grizzled beard, shawled and tur- 
baned as became a functionary of his rank and importance, slowly ascended the 
Royal Augustus’ side, followed by his dragoman or interpreter. ‘These wor- 


ushered to his cabin, where, with Mr. Arbuthnot, the ambassador, (who, by the 
way, had been sick from the day he embarked in the Royal Augustus, and con- 
fined to his bed the greater part of the time,) they remained in conference for 
an hour and a half; at the expiration of which time, the Turks departed with 
the same ceremony with which they had been received. The nature of their 
communication, or the discussions and deliberations thereupon did not trans- 
pire ;—their effect, however, was soon visible. Our warlike preparations were 
stayed—guns secured—decks cleared, and we once more veered to a whole 
cable. Meantime our friends on shore were not idle; every moment’s delay 
on our part was a gain to them, and they were not slow to take advantage of 
it. For once the proverbial tardiness of the Othman was laid aside. The old 
sea defences were repaired and strengthened, and new ones in the most eligible 
situations thrown up under the able and indefatigable direction of General Se- 
bastiani, the French Ambassador. Equally active was the stir among the 
shipping. On the morning of the 23rd, two ships of the line, and two frigates, 
came fromthe Bosphorus, and joining themselves to the squadron already out- 
side the harbour, anchored in a position to give their support to the defences 
on shore. 

Seeing that it was not a difficult matter to mystify the British Ambassador, 
and deeming their preparations not yet sufficiently advanced, Isaac Bey, at- 
tended as before, again made his appearance on board, onthe 23rd. The Brit- 
ish and Turkish chiefs remained in deliberation for a couple of hours, when 
Isaac Bey again took his departure, but now no more to return. 

After letting slip the opportunity of the steady, commanding breeze of the 
22nd and 23rd, had we been so minded, it would have been impossible to move 
the squadron towards the town. For several successive days afterwards, the 
wind proved so variable and light, that it would have been in vain to think of 
making head against the current. All this time, the Turks did not relax their 
preparations for defence. The fleet moved outside the harbour already consi- 
derably outnumbered ours. Every salient point and available situation bristled 
with cannon; and they became so far emboldened as to throw a party of sol- 
diers, with some field-guns, across from Point Fener on the Asiatic shore to the 
island of Prote, inthe night of the 26th and 27th. In the morning, as soon as 


island and the main, those of the squadron were sent in pursuit ; but they suc- 
ceeded in capturing only one, which, retarded by the weight of two brass field- 
pieces, was unable to effect her escape, which the others, from their extraordi- 
nary swiftness in rowing, were enabled to do. 

At noon, the boats returned to their ships. Later in the day, Sir Thomas 
Louis having observed some men on the island busy in throwing up a field-work, 


Upon seeing the boats approach the shore, the Turks quitted their employment, 
and betook themselves to a Greek convent, that crowned one of the highest 
points of the island. The party from the Canopus landed; and, seeing the 
newly-begun work forsaken, ascended the hull, and advanced towards the con- 
vent unsuspectingly, and without precaution it would appear ; for no sooner 
were their heads seen on a level with the platform upon which the building 
stood, than a volley from its walls brought several to the — killing the 
Captain of Marines and two or three seamen outright, an wounding several 
others. A rush towards the gate was instantly made by the rest of the party ; 
but its strength and solidity were such, thai, unprovided with implements fit 
for the purpose, it was found impossible to force it. Several attempts were 
then made to set fire to the gate, which proving also ineffectual, the officer in 
command at length drew off his men ; and placing them under shelter, sent a 
boat with the killed and wounded to the Canopus, and a statement of how mat- 
ters fared upon the island. ‘This statement was communicated to Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, when the signal was immediately made for the ships nearest the 
shore to send boats armed and manned to the island. Those from the Royal 
Augustus, under the command of the Third Lieutenant, Willoughby, now 


Capt. Sir Nesbitt Willoughby, were, in a few minutes, all stretching out for the | 





shore, with the exception of the launch, of which Jock Russell, another of the 


ships being complete, with the exception of one corvette, a strong party of | iron pot, as he facetiously cailed the 32 pounder carronade. 


afternoon—boats hoisted in, and the squadron under weigh ; when, leaving the | 


thies were received by the Admiral with all due honour and ceremony, and then | 


the boats busy upon this service, were descried passing to and fro between thie | 


sent the boats of the Canopus to interrupt their labours and dislodge them. | 


Lieutenants, had the charge. With the calculation and forethought, which 
long experience, and much service of a somewhat similar nature had given 
him, he judged that a carronade might be required .on shore, and very useful 
in opening a way into such a building as the convent, and therefore that mate- 
rials for its transport up so steep an ascent would be necessary. Before these 
indispensable addenda to his equipment could be procured, some little delay 
took place, at which the Captain, not knowing, I presume, the cause, flew into 
a most towering rage ; but:while he was fuming and stamping at the boat’s de- 
tention, Jock, heedless of the storm, continued lustily to sing out for a couple 
of capstan bars, and two pair of bale slings, to enable his men to shoulder the 
Scarcely were 
| they in the launch, when she was toiling after the lighter boats, which now 
_ nearly touched the shore. Willoughby, but partially informed of the enemy’s 
| position, and not at all apprized of the necessity of approaching it with cau- 

tion, as soon as he landed, advanced quickly up the hill; and the first intimation 
he had, when he gained its crest, was from a fatal discharge of musketry from the 
convent, by which he received two balls in the face ; Lieutenant Belli, next in 
command, and the chief boatswain’s mate, were killed, and two Midshipmen, 
and several men wounded. The rest of the men now sheltered themselves 
from this murderous fire; and when Russel, soon after, joined the party, a 
single glance showed him that the only way to gain an entrance to the building 
was by means of the carronade. Orders were, therefore, instantly given for 
its transport up the steep, which was accomplished with much labour and dif- 
ficulty,—and a spot two or three hundred yards in front of the gate offered the 
convenience of a natural embrasure to plant it on. Before this could be com- 
pleted it was getting dusk. The wounded officers and men had been removed 
to their ships, and the Admiral, not wishing to risk the loss of life in an enter- 
prise of such little moment, and also unacquainted, I must conclude, with Rus- 
sel’s proceedings for the speedy reduction of the little Turkish garrison, gave 
orders to withdraw the men from the island for the night. These orders feach- 
ed Jock just as he had brought the “iron pot” to bear upon the gate, 
when, after alow growl, and a “blessing not loud but deep,” and one shot 
to say farewell, he gave directions to move the carronade, with all its furniture, 
back to the launch. This was effected happily without further loss ; and, by 
eight o’clock at night, the boats and men had returned to their respective ships. 
On landing again, next morning, it was found that the insignificant party of 
Turks had a good its retreat from the island, though boats from the squad- 

ron rowed guard all night to prevent such an occurrence. As the look-out 
was chiefly directed towards that port of the island which faced the main, 
most probably it escaped from some other port, and so reached a neighbouring 
one in safety. 

Thus terminated this ill-arranged and ill-fated affair, the result of which re- 
flected so little credit upon the squadron, causing it a greater loss in officers 
and men than forcing the redoubtable Dardanelles themselves. 

A report, I know not by what means, or through what channel, had reached 
the squadron, that a number of rafts and vessels were preparing in the har- 
bour, with the intention of being launched against the English ships, to which 
wes added another on the 28th, that ten thousand of the Faithful had sworn by 
sve beard of their Prophet to destroy the christian dogs and their ships, or win 
| Paradise in the attempt ; and enfficient credit and importance seemed to be 
| attached to those rumours to cause an order to be ievedll that each ship should 
keep a guard-boat ahead during the night in the direction of the town, and 
that the utmost vigilance should be observed throughout the squadron. 

The morning of the Ist of March was dark and lowering, and the wind, 
which for several days had been light and variable, sprang up fresh from the 
north-east. On that day, before noon, the squadron was under sail, and, ha- 
ving formed line, stood ina warlike attitude towards Constantinople. ‘This ce- 
lebrated city, and the extraordinary beauty of its situation, have been so well 
and so often described by others, that, if I were competent to the task of do- 
ing justice to their surpassing majesty and loveliness, the attempt, even then, 
might be thought a work of supererogation: and, besides that many years 
have rolled over my head sinceI beheld them, causing their images to wax 
fainter and fainter on my memory, numerous objects around and in the back- 
| ground were on that day shrouded in clouds and vapour, which, ifseen, would 
| have lent an additional charm to the picture. Still, I can call to mind that 
| Constantinople, embracing a wide sweep of its matchless bay, swells gradually 

upwards from the margin, expanding as it rises, and offering to the eye of him 
who views it from the sea, a succession of white shining houses, amid which 
domes, and kiosks, and slender minarets, rear their glittering heads, the whole 
diversified and relieved by the dark green foliage of innumerable cypress-trees, 
that seem to impart shape and freshness to all quarters of the city. But it is 
not by the unrivalled beauty of its site, or the charm of its surrounding scene- 
ry, that Constantinople chiefly recommends itself to our notice. Possessing 
the advantage of a most serene and happy climate, and seated on the confines 
| of the two most important and civilized quarters of the globe, in a region 
teeming with all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of life, having the 
keys which open and shut the entrance to two vast inland seas, it, ought, one 
would suppose, to be the emporium of the world’s commerce,—the mistress of 
amighty empire,—the queen of cities,—where arts, and arms, and all that gives 
grace and dignity to man, might flourish, and find a secure and fostering abode, 
| Such was the noble destiny which its great founder beheld for it in perspec- 
| tive; and such, no doubt, was the lofty eminence to which it would have at- 
| tained, had Constantine’s successors been as wise, and brave and politic as him- 
| self, and its inhabitants an enterprising, industrious and energetic race. No 
| wonder,then,that a city combining such rare advantages should excite the cupi- 
dity of an ambitious neighbour, nor that other Powers should continue to prop 
| its crumbling and decaying strength, and guard such a prize with jealous care 
from a keen, crafty, and grasping rival. 

The threatening and bellicose attitude which the squadron assumed, and 
maintained throughout the day, was but a feint; for, soon after dusk, the 
| ships’ sterns were presented to the Golden Horn. Urged by a fresh northerly 
wind, the squadron was soon many leagues distant, and, on the eve of the 2d 
of March, anchored at Gallipoli, where we found the Active with the prize 
corvette. 

Early on the following morning, the squadron was once more under weigh, 
being formed in the same order of sailing in which it had entered the Darda- 
nelles, something less than a fortnight before. A fresh wind and favouring 
current hurried the ships along ; and, when sufficiently near to Point Nogera, 
the Canopus had orders to try how far a salute would have the effect of keep- 
ing the batteries quiet, and lull them into the belief that matters were all 
peaceably arranged again between the twocountries. But the Turk was not 
so easily to be cajoled ; for, the moment his guns would bear, a sharp, ringing 
shot was the answer to the Canopus’s friendly salutation. Passing rapidly the 
Point and Bay of Nogera, the ships were soon in the channel that divides 
Sestos and Abydos. We now found that the enemy fired with much more 
precision than upon our ascent ; for, though we were borne along with great 
velocity, the squadron was struck more frequently, and suffered more than it 
did upon its upward passage. By noon it had cleared the Dardanelles, and 
soon after anchored between Tenedos and the main. 

The Royal Augustus had three men killed, her First Lieutenant and twenty- 
seven men pounind. in the descent of the passage. These casualties were 
chiefly caused by a huge stone-shot, that struck the upper sill of the third quar- 
ter-deck port from forward, and, with the surmounting hammocks, swept every 
man from the gun, and tearing away, in its cqurse, the whole of the bulwark 
between the two opposite guns, expended its remaining force in the water. 
watched this monster-shot almost from the cannon’s mouth till it struck the 
ship; and, so little swift was its flight, that, had it come in the direction 1 
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which I stood, I should have had time to avoid it. Indeed, the whole re me 
shore more resembled the bursting of some mountain’s side, which, vexed an 
torn by the throes of a labouring volcano, vomits forth, in fire and smoke, ~~ 
ments of rock and iron, than the sharp, quick fire of a well-served battery. e 0 
very enormous shot was found, after the action, on board the Royal ~— 
—the largest one, of stone, weighing not more than five hundred pounds, an 
one, of iron, ninety-eight pounds. The Windsor Castle was struck by one 
which weighed eight hundred and fifty pounds,and measured in diameter twenty- 
seven inches and a half. It entered between the middle and main decks, and, 
glancing upwards, dismounted a gun, and cut two-thirds through the main-mast. 
The Active likewise received a shot in one of the bows that weighed between 
seven hundred and eight hundred pounds. 

On the 7th a Russian squadron, of six or seven sail of the line, arrived, un- 
der a Rear-Admiral, whose unpronounceable name I cannot even attempt to 
spell. (Why did not they arrive sooner; and whose was the fault that the 
junction was so late and ill-timed’) At first they would scarcely credit our 
having passed and re-passed the Dardanelles, without exhibiting more appear- 
ance of damage, the Windsor Castle being the only ship that showed any. 
When, however, it was found to be no joke, and that this formidable strait had 
been forced without much loss, the Russ waxed valiant, and proposed that the 
combined squadrons should proceed once more against Constantinople. But 
such an attempt was considered now rather late in the day. The proposal 
was declined, and four or tive days passed in mutual civilities between the 
chiefs of the friendly squadrons, which were humbly imitated by their subor- 
dinates. 

At length a brig arrived from the southward, when, leaving the Russian 
squadron to look after matters at the mouth of the Dardanelles, the Wind- 
sor Castle having been previously sent to Malta for a new mainmast, Sir Tho- 
mas Duckworth proceeded with the remainder of the squadron, on the 13th, 
for Egypt. ; ) - 

For two days after our departure from Tenedos the wind proved light and 
variable, and our progress among the islands was slow ; but on the morning of 
the 15th it freshened up from the southward, with an angry and hazy atmos- 
phere. To beat against such a wind with a squadron was useless, and, as the 
pilot said that the anchorage in the Bay of Patmos, then under our lee, was 
secure and good, the Admiral bore up for it, resolved to ride out the gale there. 
The Bay of Patmos is protected from southerly winds, the only winds that can 
affect it, by a small flat island and numerous rocky shoals. ‘Two passages con- 
duct to the anchorage—one to the southward, amidst the before-named shoals, 
the other to the N. W. of the flat island. The former was the one by which 
we steered, and as we led in, trusting alone to the knowledge and tidelity of 
our Greek pilot, it was rather nervous to observe how closely we brushed the 
rocks, and how small appeared the distance which separated the ship's keel 
from the bottom, that glittered clear and distinct through the medium of the 
bright blue waters. Patmos, in appearance, differs little from the numerous 
small islands that spring up and gem the bosom of the -Egean. Itis a lone 
and solitary spot, whence the jarring interests, and countless busy cares, that 
distract the world, seem for ever excluded ; but where the pious thoughts anc 
heavenly communings of a holy man may find undisturbed exercise and constant 
aliment. Around the little bay, not deeply indented, were scattered a few low- 
roofed white cottages, seemingly the abode of fishermen or sailors, whose boats 
and small vessels were drawn up on the beach; while high upon a crag. over- 
hanging the village, was reared a strong square building, that served ihe double 
purpose of an abode for Caloyers, or Greek monks, and a place of strength and 
security in the event of invasion and attack by an enemy. During the night 
the wind increased so much that by twelve o'clock the ships were riding with 
two cables on end and topmasts struck. In the morning it was observed that 











the little brig, the Hirondelle, had dragged hgr anchors and gone ashore. By | 


the 1%h the gale had moderated, and on that day the Hirondelle was hove off 
into deep water by the aid of our men and boats, without any damage. On 
the following day the squadron proceeded for Alexandria,where it arrived on the 
afternoon of the 22nd. We found the ‘Tigre, Capt. Hallowell, and the Apollo 
frigate, outside the harbour, which was occupied by a large fleet of English 
transports. When Sir Thomas Duckworth was despatched to batter Constan- 
timople, and awe the Sultan into the surrender of his fleet, Capt. Hallowell was 


sent to Messina, to superintend the embarkation of a division of troops under 


the command of Major-General Frazer, and after convoying them to Alexan- 
dria, with the assistance of the Apollo, co-operate in an attack upon that town 
All this had been happily and successfully accomplished, and two days before 
we made our appearance Alexandria had surrendered tothe British forces 
Thus, of three feeble expeditions,—though meant to fulfil great ends,—directed 
at the same tune against three separate divisions of the globe, viz., Constan- 
tinople, Egypt, and Buenos Ayres, one only in the outset promised success, 
ending, like the other two, in failure and defeat. Our troops held Alexandria, 
it is true, forsome months. Further, however, they never penetrated ; and 
after the disastrous attempt upon Rosetta, followed by the rout and capture of 
poor Colonel M‘Leod’s detachment, the British General was fain to evacuate 


gypt,—a step which would have been attended with little credit had it not | 
been for the firm interposition and salutary counsel of Capt. Hallowell. We | 


now remained in a state of inaction for several days. No one, except an ofti- 
cer sent from time to time to communicate with the General, was suffered to 
visit the shore. Thus we had ample leisure to ruminate upon those occurren- 
ces of which Egypt, at diferent epochs of her eventful history, had been the 
busy theatre. ‘This state of inactivity lasted until the 29th, when we were 
once more under weigh, and leaving the Canopus, Tigre, Apollo, and a brig, in 
charge of Sir Thomas Louis, who was in future to direct the operations of the 
naval part of the expedition, bade adieu to the parched and barren sands of the 
desolate-looking coast of Egypt. This charge Sir Thomas Louis was not des- 
tined long to hold ; in a few weeksafter we sailed an inflammatory illness con- 
signed him suddenly to the grave, when the command once more devolved 
upon Capt. Hallowell. 

A passage of ten days, during which nothing worthy of note took place, bore 
the squadron to Syracuse,where it anchored on the 8th of April. The Admi- 
ral’s object in visiting Sicily was the more speedily to obtain pratique, which 
could not be procured at Malta in less than twenty days. 

The entrante to the harbour of Syracuse is narrow ; but once in, it presents 


a noble sheet of water, capable of holding several sail of the line, circular, and | 


completely land-locked. All around the shore is fringed to the margin with 
vines and olive-trees. Once the chief of Sicilian cities, embracing within its 
walls a circuit, I believe, of twelve miles, Syracuse, miserably shorn of its 
vast proportions, has dwindled toa paltry town limited to the quarter former- 
ly called Ortygia. Until you cross the drawbridge, which connects modem Sy- 
racuse with the main, nothing now exists, save the poetic fountain of Arethu- 


ga, to recall the memory of classic days. Beyond are the remains of a thea- | 


tre and amphitheatre, with some fragments of buildings, and faint but suffi- 
ciently-visible traces of walls may be seen, which mark the extent to which 
they formerly reached. One short and hurried visit of eight or ten hours to the 
shore, besides a glance at these objects, and listening to the surprising echo 
in “‘ Dionysius’s ear,” which is oft-repeated and deafening, though it may well 
be doubted whether it ever had the faculty of conveying a whisper to a con- 
cealed person, enabled me, likewise to descend into the Catacombs, and view 
this subterranean city of the dead. They differ from others of the kind that 
are found in various parts of Italy and Sicily. Perhaps the galleries and al- 
leys, which are numerous, are loftier and better ventilated,—a circumstance 
that may account for the rude paintings, all of scriptural subjects, with which 


they are profusely decorated, being fresher, and in better preservation, than oth- 
ers that I have seen. 


We left Syracuse on the 14th of April, and anchored in Malta Harbour on | 


the afternoon of the following day. 


————a—— 


WELCH RABBITS. 
BY DR. MAGINN. 

_ Upon the existence of ghosts, and the influence of dreams, I know that opin- 
ion is divided. ‘The wise, in general, are disbelievers: and, if we allege the 
credence of Johnson in such matters, we are met by the assertion that, in spite 
of the doctor’s great talents and strong common sense on all ordinary subjects, 
he was on all subjects ‘“ beyond the visible diurnal sphere ” deeply tinetured 
with superstition. 

And yet there lingers in the mind a willing belief that such things as com- 
munications from the departed may be permitted. 1 know all that has been 
said of the absurdity ef imagining that, while no ghosts glide along the fields 
of Waterloo or Canne, or emerge from the waves of the Nile or Trafalgar, 
where tnany a thousand men passed timeless to their doom, we should find, in 
some obscure hole or corner, where a single person was done to death, that so- 
litary shade returning to complain of the shedding of its blood. I know, too 
that the objects in general assigned for the appearance of the ghost, are not such 
ae we can reasonably imagine disturb the repose of a spiritual being. Crocks 
‘of gold, the portion of a fortunate interpreter of a dream, in which the shade of 
some great-grandmother sends the dreamer in quest of such articles, to find 
them upon London Bridge ; wills abstracted, to be discovered after due admo- 
nition, and the adjurations of at least three nights. These, I repeat, which 
pet cae out of the question) constitute at least nine-tenths of the 

of ghostly visitations all over the world, seem hardly of sufficient im- 

portance to call the spirit from its dread abode. 
Sy not believe that there have been any murders in my family. No maiden 
a herself Oe love ; no grim grand-uncle flung the hapless evidence 
rae he staining the annals of his house, into the fire ; no gentleman of the 
ily has to complain of any cruel Barbara Allen ; or, on the other hand, no 

















Margaret's grisly ghost to glide to William’s feet. I have lived, too, in haunted 

castles, traversed by ghosts in all directions, and not been molested by anything 

more dreadful than the larceny of rats behind mouldy wainscots; and I have 

looked down from dizzy battlements, from which, according to the most au- 
| thentic and long-derived legends of the country, ghosts, or wraiths, or ladies of 
| the lake, nightly were to be seen in dozens, without catching anything more 
| visionary than the glancing of the moonbeam upon the bubbling spray of the 
torrent underneath. It is therefore not without some fair reason | may ask the 
favour of being deemed not remarkably superstitious on the subject of ghosts 
or of dreams; and yet,—but I shall let the reader see, and determine. 

My childhood was passed in a remote district of Wales, where, in due course 
of time I was filled with many a visionary “ tradition, legend, tale, and song. 
Educated under the care of a strict Presbyterian governess, I imbibed from her 
principles which taught me that belief in the surrounding superstitions was not 
nerely absurd, but sinful. Her education, alas! like muc other education, 
was like Penelope’s web. I undid the toil of the morning lecture of the gover- 
ness by swallowing with thirsty ear the putting-to-bed story of the nurse. 
Emancipated from the trammels of education, I ran the usual gauntlet of young 
ladies of my rank. I danced and flirted a season or two; and then my hand 
was given to a sort of Welsh cousin, whose natne was located in some part of 
our wide-spreading pedigree ; given, indeed, with my own consent, and some- 
thing more than my own consent,—given with full heart. 

His family seat was an awfully venerable castle, of sound tremendous to 
Saxon tongue, and there I spent (not lonesomely indeed, for it was but one con- 
tinued feast at Caderyswy,) the first two years of my marriage. We made 
one formal visit, of a short fragment of the season, to London ; but Wales was 
our abiding home. Ambition suddenly came over my husband’s mind ; and, 
during one of these visits to town, his agent, for most disinterested good reasons 
of course, persuaded him to start for Parliament. There was a great deal of 
worry about it, and, as I heard, enormous expense ; but, after atrial or two in 
various quarters, he was at last successful, and returned for the ancient and in- 
dependent borough of Widemouth. As he was very rich, the money did not 
much trouble us, and the bustle, noise, and racket of the elections gave me no 
small amusement. 

It was now necessary that we should take a London house ; and, after some 
difficulty of selection, ‘we succeeded in obtaining one in Grosvenor Square. 
We furnished it splendidly, according to all that the hearts of the men of chairs 
and tables, curtains and carpets, mirrors and pendules, sofas and ottomans, gild- 
ing, painting, carving, tracing, taste, gout, virtu, and so forth, could possibly 
desire. It was an immensely large house, but no part was neglected, from the 
massive splendour of the Louis Quartorze drawing-room, to my own pretty 
bijou of a boudoir, a perfect gem, 





‘‘In which Golconda stood confessed, 
And all Arabia breathed from many a chest.” 

We gave very gay parties in our very gay house, and Llewellyn was quite 
happy with his new toy. 1 went out a good deal, and attracted as much admi- 
ration as generaiiy falls to the lot of a lady who presides over recherche dinners, 
and opens her house to distinguished sovrees. Yet I felt infinitely lonesome 
for all that ; neither my health nor inclination suited the eternal round of visit- 
ing, and I gradually diminished my nights of going out. [I missed the hospita- 
ble dinner-parties, and the good-humoured dances of Wales, where mirth and 
kindliness compensated for refinement and wit. And, in truth, | was very much 
alone. ‘The House of Commons, then in the full vigour of the session, occu- 
| pied many of my husband's nights, and gave ample business to almost every 

hour of hisday. I saw little of him trom the time he rose untilhe returned to 
| dress, and that was a ceremony very often omitted. He dined at Bellamy’s, or 
|} at some of his clubs, (he belonged to three or four,) and returned late. Our 
dinners were either altogether a l’improviste, or set portions of his parliamentary 
life. Being very little of a politician, I could not force myself to feel any great 





| 4 ° 4 
| interest in the conversations so keenly carried on around me, exce pt so far as I 


| saw that they amused or excited my husband ; and I am sure if he had taken 

it into his head to follow cock-fighting with as much zeal as he did the political 
| movements of ministries and oppositions, | should have lent as attentive an ear 
| to the controversies of the cockpit as I did to those of St. Stephen’s. 

One evening I had a small dinner-party, at which he barely looked in for a 
moment, consisting almost exclusively of ladies. We chattered through the 
hours pleasantly enough, and our numbers gradually fell away to three elderly 
ladies and myself. We were all natives of the principality ; and my compa- 
nions, though women of birth and fashion, had in a great measure retired from 
London life, and spent most of their time in Wales, to the customs of which 
| they were most warmly attached, with all the vigour of provincialism. Prat- 
| tling chiefly on our family traditions—we were all cousins—brought the hours 

very close to midnight,and such stirrup-cup as ladies can venture to use had made 
its appearance, when it suddenly occurred to the oldest of the party, Lady 
| Winifred, my husband’s maiden aunt by the mother’s side, that something in 
the shape of supper would be acceptable, and—mention it not in the land of 
silver-forks, wound not with the awful intelligence the sensitive souls of fash- 
ionable novelists,—her ladyship selected—I am ashamed to write the word, but 
| it must come,—her ladyship selected—Welsh rabbits. I can only say in her 
| defence, that they were not prepared according to any of the vulgar recipes. 
| According to the practice of our house, derived from antiquity so remote that 
it would be vain to seek for it inthe ‘Triads—the cheese is prepared apart— 
stewed in a silver chating-dish, into which are gradually introduced, with all 
| the mystery of the necromancers of old, certain ingredients, which, like theirs, 
are only communicated to the duly initiated. After a proper quantity of watch- 
ing and incantation, it flows out a creamy fluid, fit to bathe the expectant toasts 
It must be poured forth at the moment of projection ; and those who have once 
| tasted it need not be reminded that it is to be eaten without delay. It is never 
suffered to linger long upon the table. Inthe present case it was prepared by 
| the noble hands of Lady Winifred herself, who had a Welsh anecdote for every 
| ingredient she put into the savoury mixture ; and we proved that our voting it 
excellent was no hypocritical compliment, by the practical attention we paid to 
| her culinary labours. I protest, however, we had no Welsh ale to accompany 
\ it. I have confessed the rabbits; I deny the cwrw. 
The carriages of Lady Winifred and her friends had been diminished to one ; 
and that at about half-past twelve o’clock conveyed my cousin homeward. 
| Llewellyn had not returned ; and I retired to my sleeping apartments. They 
| were in a distant part of the house ; and when [ had dismissed my maid, I was 
| almost as much alone as if I had been under a different roof. ‘The room in 
| which I seated myself, and began to read, was vast, and scarcely lighted by 
the brilliant argand set upon the table. 1 felt a troublesome sensation of lone- 
| liness. The very splendour of the furniture by which I was surrounded, only 
augmented the solitariness of my situation. Many hands, I thought, had been 
here busily employed,—the ingenuity, the labour of many an hour set to work 
| to produce what I dimly see all around; but the workman has departed, and 
his noise is hushed. I became excessively nervous. I was half afraid to look 
at the pictures, and the grotesquely carved cornices assumed in my eyes figures 
and appearances that were anything but agreeable. I got up, and walked about 
the room, and opened a window. This, except that it let in a draught of 
fresh air, which in some measure revived me, did me no service, for the back of 
our house opens upon a mews, the scanty lighting of which showed nothing but 
| what was squalid and disgusting. J closed the sash, and returned to my book ; 
but the same class of ideas recurred. Addison’s story of the great Egyptian 
temple, reared by all the skill of arehitecture, and adorned by all the gorgeous- 
ness of wealth, which, on being forced open by some angry conqueror, was 
found only to contain a mouse, occurred to my imagination. Here am I, | 
thought, in this large and splendid mansion, the solitary mouse, and, what is 
worse, I have no priest to guard me. 


| on , ‘ 

| I'he volume I was reading—I do not recollect what it was—contained some 

| oma stories, and Lady Winifred had been entertaining us, among other 
“Tales about Wales,” with awful narratives of domestic tragedies, in which 


| murders, robberies, aud housebreakers occupied no small space. I reflected | 


| how utterly defenceless I was, if any one should break into the house through 
the mews, into which I now regretted having looked. All this was weak en- 
ough, I admit; but my situation, then of a very delicate nature, made me 
fidgetty. I determined to call my maid, who slept not far off upon the same 
floor, and with her to pass the hours which might elapse before the return of 
Llewellyn 

I rose todo so, but my purpose was at once arrested as I looked at the door. 
Was it magnetism? I saw the handle of the lock distinctly turn. ‘There was 
no one nearer it than myself. I rubbed my eyes,—and looked with the most 
piercing scrutiny of gaze. It moved again. There was perfect silence all 
around. I sunk back in my chair; but my eyes could not remove themselves 
from the handle of the lock. It moved once more, and I all but fainted. I en- 
deavoured to rise, for the purpose of ringing the bell, but I had not the power 
to stir; I essayed to call out, but my tongue refused its office. ‘There I sat in 
a state of semi-consciousness, looking with fixed gaze at the door. I do not 
know how long this may have lasted ; it could not, however, have been more 
than a quarter of an hour, perbaps not so much. The lock-handle in the mean 
time had not moved any more. 

‘It must be a mere delusion,” I said ; “ and I should be ashamed of giving 
way to such fancies. 1’ll go and call Martha, and she must help me in shaking 
them off.” I mustered courage, therefore, to rise ; but I honestly confess, when 

| I came to turn that mysterious handle, my very heart sank within me. I con- 
quered my apprehension, however, and turned it without encountering anything 
very direful or alarming in consequence. [ hesitated alittle about opening the 
door; but this feat too [ summoned up sufficient energy to perform. I looked 
| into the little antichamber outside. It was dark, but had been undisturbed. 











Everything was there as I left it ; the windows were fastened, the door oppo- 
site mine closed, as usual. Ashamed of my silliness, I proceeded towards 
Martha’s chamber, which I found looked, and my fair suivante afforded audible 
proof that she was lying in a slumber from which it was not easy to awaken her. 
After calling and knocking rather loudly for some time I gave it up; and 
as the motion had somewhat braced my nerves, I thought I might as well re- 
turn to my own room to laugh the terrors of the self-moving lock-handle to 
scorn. 

I had to pass a landing-place of one of the staircases on my return, and I saw 
in a distant room on the floor beneath some flashings of a light which seemed to 
be partly obscured. My alarms now returned, but they were supernatural no 
longer. The servants had long retired to rest, and no one could have placed a 
light there with any other than a felonious intent. What was Itodo? The 
intruders lay between me and the servants’ apartments, and giving an alarm 
would infallibly bring the enemy upon me. While I hesitated, the matter was 
decided ; my lamp had attracted the notice of the people below, and they lost 
no time in running upstairs. In a moment I was surrounded by five men, dis- 
guised in immense great-coats, muffling handkerchiefs wrapped in thick profu- 


sion about their necks, slouched hats, and pieces of black disposed so as to per- 
form the duty of masks. 


It is needless to say that I was now alarmed indeed ; but they did not do me 
any personal hurt. The tallest of my assailants knocked the lamp out of my 
hand, and we were left in the obscurity of their dark lantern. In uncouth and 
hoarse accents, one of the party assured me “I vos as safe as if I vos in a 
chuch ;” and in the same dialect, which I confess myself unable to imitate 
much farther, proceeded to inform me that they had not intended to molest me 
at all; but that as I had thrown myself in their way, they might as well do their 
business at once, and have an end of it. The meaning of this I soon ascer- 
tained to be, that though they had succeeded in sweeping the rooms of all that 
was valuable in their portable ornaments, and obtaining possession of as much 
of our plate as wasin ordinary use, by breaking open the butler’s pantry, suc- 
cess and impunity had given more ambitious impulse to their desires ; and 
though one of the party (the tall one, who had knocked the lamp out of my 
hand) seemed to suggest, in a whisper quite inaudible to my ears, that enough 
had been done, and that the best policy would be to retreat as soon as possible, 
gold was too tempting to be resisted. I was put under a hasty, but most rigor- 
Ous cross-examination, to elicit from me where my husband’s hidden wealth 
was to be found. ‘The great bulk of our plate was safe at our banker's, but 
there was still no small quantity in size,if not of corresponding value, locked up 
in an iron safe in a closet next our bed-room. ‘hither I conducted them with 
trembling steps, and delivered up the keys. The plate there stored consisted 
chiefly of cups, bowls, flagons, tankards, salvers, and other dear-bought tro- 
phies of the racing-stand or the hustings, and their gaudy splendour quite daz- 
zled the eyes of the robbers. ‘Their delight over these unsaleable baubles, and 
the delay which it occasioned, excited the impatience of the tall man, somewhat 
as we may imagine Caliban was moved when he found his associates wasting 
their time over the frippery in Prospero’s cave, when valuables infinitely more 
precious lay unheeded at hand. Something seemed to agitate him, and at last, 
with a convulsive gipe, he caught me by the arm. I felt that he trembled from 
head to foot. Lendeavoured to burst from him, and get at the bell-handle ; but 
he pulled me back, and said, in a hoarse and evidently feigned voice, at the 
same time producing a pistol, which he passed along my check, “I dont want 
to harm a hair of your head,—but resistance is death. Besides it is useless to 
ring for your servants : some of them can’t hear you and some of them won’t ;”’ 
—an observation which drew forth an approving chuckle of hearty laughter 
from his companions. A dreadful suspicion now fiashed upon my mind. Can 
these people, or any of them belong to my household !—and if they do, have 
they disposed of my faithful servants by murder before they proceeded to rob 
the house! I was not allowed much leisure to pause on these reflections ; for 
the man now seemed to have recovered his nerve, exclaimed ‘“ D shook 
me rather violently, and demanded to know where I had stowed away my jew- 
el case. Hus violence had an effect which he did not anticipate : it knocked the 
crape off his face, and I could not help crying out, ‘* Oh, Philip! Philip! can it 
be you!’’ He was an old silver-haired butler, or footman, or factotum of our 
family, why had dandled me a hundred times upon his knees, and who, I had 
every reason to believe was at that moment in Wales 





He stood aghast for a moment, and his companion evidently terrified at the 
turn affairs had taken, scrambled up as much booty as they could secure, and 
declaring that the game was up, scampered down stairs as hastily as they could, 
leaving Philip to complete the more dangerous part of the undertaking in what 
manner he thought best. I suppose they calculated, that as my murder was 
now perfectly certain, a chance of safety was open to at least one of the party 
(and each, of course, determined that he should be that one,) by turning King’s 
evidence. J heard the hasty closing of the hall door, and I felt as if in the de- 
parture of these unprincipled villains [ had lost the protection of trusted friends, 
upon whom [ could rely for my life. 

‘ This never will do, ma’am,” said Philip; “I didn’t think it would come to 
this. I thought you were in bed, and tried the handle of the lock of your 
room ; and when I found you were safe locked in, I took it for granted you 
| were asleep in your bed, as you ought to have been, and I'd have moved these 
| chaps away without molesting you. But now it’s too late. It’s now life for 
| life.” 
| You'll not murder me, Philip?” I asked, in an agony of fear. 


“Not if Lcanhelp it; but I have no notion to let you hang me if I can help 
that either.” 


“T swear—” 

“Nonsense. Your jewels, I know, lie somewhere here about, and if I had 
them, a few hours would put me out of the reach of the law, or of those cow- 
ardly villains who have run away, and left me in the lurch. I'll settle for them, 
at allevents. Your jewels, ma’am, your jewels.” 

‘Here, here,” I said, “the keys are inthe drawer of the looking-glass. 
They are principally in a large fiat box in the next closet.” 

‘* Make haste, then.” 

I tremblingly obeyed. He dragged me after him without ceremony, and soon 
found what he had demanded. He made a hasty sweep, and was about to re- 
treat, when the sound of carriages was heard in the street. 

“Here they are,” he cried with a desperate oath. “ I must chance it through 
the mews ; but nobody is to be left behind to tell tales.” 

As quick as the word he levelled his pistol at me, and fired ; but his aim was 
unsteady, and the ball passed through my thick hair, in which stuck and smould- 
ered some burning wadding. In an instant he drew another from his waistcoat- 
pocket ; but fear, the desperation of the danger, and the chance of coming as- 
sistance, gave me more than woman’s strength. I closed upon him, and held 
down his arm with all my might. It was weak, however, even under the cir- 
cumstances of excitement as compared to his. My struggles did not last a 
minute before he had shaken me off, and he fired again. There was a flash, a 
dreadful crashing noise, a hasty trampling of feet up stairs ; the room was filled 
with noise and smoke, amid the gloom of which the villain seemed to vanish— 
| and my husband stood over me. 

I sunk into hisarms. ‘ My brave Llewellyn!” I exclaimed—and he burst 
out laughing. 

“Why, my dear Mary,” said he, “ what can bewitch you to stay up so late— 
not, indeed, watching, for of that I acquit you—but staying out of bed, in 
my honour? Would it not have been far better for you to have gone to sleep 
quietly in bed, instead of nodding uneasily in your chair? See what you have 
done. Just as I opened the door, you gave a most vigorous jerk forwards, 
which has knocked your lamp off the table, smashed it all to pieces, and singed 
one of the prettiest of your curls. 

This, then, was the flashing and crashing, the smoking and the burning, 
which had drawn visions of robbers and pistols, and all the other terrible things, 
before my dezing eyes. I looked about, and I found it was broad daylight. 
Their Commonships had sate late, and I had fallen asleep, like the great major- 
| ity of the members during the debate. In a moment I collected my faculties, 

and told my husband all the misfortunes which Morpheus had inflicted upon 
me. He laughed heartily. 

‘** Well, I am glad my plate and your jewels are safe, even though I have lost 
the honour of being the preux chevalier coming in to rescue you in the hour of 
danger, and earning in good earnest the appellation of ‘ My brave Llewellyn.’ 
But I must insist upon it, that good Aunt Winifred does not seduce you into 
any more suppers of Welsh rabbits. They are of marvellous potency in evok- 
ing or creating ghosts. As for myself, what kept us so late was this ;—we were 
in the third night of our debate on the Corn Laws, and we hoped to take a di- 
vision ; but there are two great guns to be discharged yet, and, hang them! 
one is waiting for the other. So after wasting three or four hours in sham di- 
visions, about half an hour ago we agreed to an adjournment at last. The 
principal arguments adduced to-night, my dear, were, in the first place, if 
corn—” 

“ Nay, Llewellyn, nay,” said I, “that is not fair. Come to bed. I have 
had one nightmare already to-night,—and do spare me the Corn Laws.” 














Here somebody may say, “ Whatever we may think of this as a dream, there 
is nothing supernatural in the business.” Stay awhile. 

Have you never heard stories of dreams, in which people thousands of miles 
away appear to their friends at the moment of their death? 

It is admitted : but there is nothing of the kind here. Not quite, but some- 
thing still worse. The moment of my dream was between six and seven o'clock 
in the morning,—and precisely at that moment, Philip, who appeared to me as 
I have related, was at the distance of nearly two hundred miles from London, 
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1842, 


putting on his bridal garments, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, to marry 
Bessy Griffiths, not quite eighteen. 

The story of my dream was talked ut 
years afterwards it came to the ears of Philip. 
his head. “It’s no wonder,” said he, with a sigh, 
wandering about ; for, poor thing, it knew what it were 
I, old fool that I was, did not.” 


about in the country, and a couple of 
The old man gravely shook 
“ my spirit was troubled and 
to go through, though 
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A SECOND CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
ABAZA. 


At the conclusion of our narrative of the career of Cicala, we notieed the execu- 
tion by his orders of the Koordish leader Jan-poulad, whom he om a —e 
previous, made Pasha of Aleppo, and the consequent hag et — 
Syria of the brothers and par-isans of which the remote effects, extended far 
beyond the actual period of civil warfare, and contributed permanently to 
weaken the control exercised by the Porte over her Syrian dominions. When 
the Mamluke empire was overthrown in 1517 by the arms of the Ottomans, 
Sultan Selim had found the family of Jan-poulad (a name implying soul of 
steel) in possession of the mountain-castle re) Klis, and the hereditary chief- 
tainship of their tribe ; and, on their voluntarily tendering their allegiance to 
the Porte, had not only left them undisturbed, but conferred the Turkish rank 
of sandjak* on the head of the house ; which, thus powerfully protected, con- 
tinued to flourish, and had become so widely connected by alliances, either 
of friendship or consanguinity, that the example of rebellion was followed by 
all the Koordish and Arab tribes of the surrounding region. Encouraged by 
the numbers and warlike character of his adherents, Ali Jan-poulad, the elder 
of the two brothers, whose views had at first been limited to taking vengeance 
for the death of his relative, conceived the design of erecting in Syria a king- 
dom independent of the Porte, and reviving the ascendency in Western Asia ; 
to which, in bygone times, Salah-ed-deen, or Saladin, himself by birth a Koord 
of the tribe of Revandooz, had raised his family and nation. With this ob- 
ject, he not only coined money, and caused prayers to be read in his own 
name, (the two especial privileges which are considered in the East to be at- 
tached exclusively to independent sovereignty, but sent envoys, in concert 
with the celebrated prince of the Druses, Fakhr-ed-deent Maan-Oghlu, to se- 
veral of the maritime powers of Europe, soliciting their assistance in shaking 
off the yoke of the Sultan. The grand duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand de Medi- 
ci, actually concluded a treaty with the two leaders of the Syrian insurrection, 
in October 1607; and the Divan, alarmed by the prospect of communication 
between their enemies in Europe and in Asia, lost no time in employing 
against Jan-poulad the troops which had been withdrawn from Hungary on 
the conclusion of peace with Austria in the preceding year. The grand vizir 
Mourad, who, at the age of nearly ninety, retained all the energy and ferocity 
of his youth, was appointed to the command; and having temporarily dis- 
persed, partly by address and partly by arms, the rebels who infested Anatolia 
under Kalender-Oghlu, the successor of Kara-Yazidji, marched straight to 
encounter the most formidable of his opponents. Jan-poulad and Fakhr-ed- 
deen had intrenched themselves at the head of 20,000 infantry, and an equal 
number of cavalry, in the defiles of the mountains which separate Anatolia 
and Syria, near the spot where the Turks had sustained a signal defeat from 
the Mamlukes in the time of Bayezid IT.; but this position was turned by 
the military skill of the vizir, and the battle was fought in the plains, where 
full scope was afforded for the evolutions of the janissaries, and the over- 


whelming artillery of the imperial army. The confederates were completely 


defeated : Fakhr-ed-deen took refuge im the inaccessible fastnesses of Mount | 


Libanus, where he defied present pursuit ; and Jan-poulad Ali, after in vain 
attempting to maintain himself in Aleppo, where.the lawless exactions of the 
Koords, during their brief ascendency, had made them detested by the inhabi- 
tants, took the desperate resolution of flying direct to Constantinople, and im- 
ploring in person the clemency of the Sultan. He succeeded in reaching the 
Bosphorus with only four followers, and was admitted to the presence of Ah- 
med, who, struck by the frank and dauntless bearing of the Koordish leader, 
not only granted his life, but took pleasure in listening, at repeated inter- 
views, to his recital of the vicissitudes which had marked his adventurous 
career. He was eventually appointed to the distant government of Temes- 
war in Hungary, where he perished, some years later, in a revolt of the in- 
habitants. ; 

In the mean time, the extermination of the vanquished insurgents went on 
in Syria with ruthless severity. The troops who had been concerned in the 
revolt, exclusive of the Arabs, and Koords, consisted almost wholly of spahis, 
and seghbans or seimens, (adeseription of infantry holding land like spahis by 
military tenure ;) and the ancient jealousy which had subsisted between these 
proud feudatories and the janissaries, whom they were in the habit of reviling 
as “‘ slaves who received their daily food from the bounty of the Porte,” gave 
a character of inveteracy to the vengeance of the latter, which was destined 
ere long to be retaliated on themselves. After the decisive victory above re- 
lated, a number of executioners were constantly employed in decapitating in- 
discriminately the prisoners brought in ; and 20,000 heads were piled before the 
tent of the Grand Vizir Mourad, who, long popularly known by the sobriquet 
of Kouyoud)ji, or, ‘Sof the pit,” from his having fallen into a pit with his horse 
in a battle against the Persians, now derived a new and more enduring claim to 
that surname,from the immense pits which were dug by his orders to receive the 


" . . ° . ' 
headless bodies of his victims; of whom, in this and the campaign which en- 


sued against Kalender-Oghlu, not less than 100,000 are said to have fallen in 
this manner. He is even reported by the Turkish historians to have strangled 
with his own hands the youthful son of one of the rebels, whose tender age 


and entreaties had moved the compassion of the men of death themselves; ex- 


claiming with fury, “That the other insurgents had not come into the world | 


mounted and armed, and that the evil could only be crushed by nipping it in 
the bud !’’—and his name, under the appropriate title conferred on him for his 
services, of Seif-ed-dowla, or ‘“‘ sword of the state,” 
with terror in the theatre of his exploits. 

Among the prisoners who were brought before Mourad after the battle, was 
a Circassian, Mamluke, named Mohammed-Abaza,t who had held in the ser- 
vice of Jan-poulad the office of khaznadar, or treasurer of the household. He 
was onthe point of sharing the fate of the others, when Khalil, the aga of the 
janissaries, whose admiration was a‘tracted by his noble features and martial 
carriage, interceded with the grand vizir for his life, and carried him with him 
on his return to Constantinople. On the removal, not long after, (1608,) of 
Hafez-pasha from the command of the fleet, Khalil, who had a taken a distin- 
guished part in the glories of the Syrian campaign, was raised to the vacant 
post of capitan-pasha—an apparently singular appointment for an officer who 
had commenced his career as one of the Sultan’s falconers, and whose subse- 
quent services had been wholly on land :—but similar transitions were in that 
age common among the other nations of Europe, as well as the Turks; and 
the capitan-pashalik of Khalil, who was accompanied by Abaza as patrona-bey 
or flag-captain, was signalized by an important advantage gained near the coast 
of Cyprus over the Maltese squadron, in which six galleys, together with a fa- 
mous galleon mounting ninety guns, and noticed by the’ Turkish writers under 
the strange name of Kara-Jehannen or “ Black Hell,” fell into the hands of the 
victors, and were triumphantly carried into the harbour of Constantinople. 
How long the maritime career of Abaza continued does not appear ; but when 
Khalil some years later held the command in Asia against the Persians, he was 
again attended by his protege, whom he appointed to the government of Ma- 
rash ; and to this province, on the accession of Sultan Osman II. in 1618, was 
added that of Erzroom, with the rank of pasha of three tails. 

Such was the rapid rise to eminence of a man who was destined to act an 
unportant part in the stormy epoch of Turkish history under consideration, as 
the first who, by openly avowing himself “the Enemy of the Janissaries,”’ 
(an epithet often appended to his name by Oriental writers,) dared to brave the 
resentment of a force, of which the power and audacity had been suffered to 
som to an almost uncontrollable height. ‘The depression, by the event of the 
pena S oe feudatory troops, and particularly of the seghbans, (who 

; emseives, in Opposition to the more recently instituted janissaries, 
as the ancient and legitimate national soldiery,) had removed all adequate 
_— - . turbulent spirit, which even before this was rapidly breaking through 
” pot pete a a Soliman and his predecessors ; and 
been frustrated by their mutinous ra be ‘din 8 ay atl poe year — 
soning Gece ermns “! su 0r ination, formed the daring design of 

, Seghbe gant are orians, and forming a new standing army 
from the Seghbans and Odjaklus,§ or provincial troops of Egypt. The pros- 
pee of thus delivering himself from the thraldom in which he was held by 
a bp mates, tok full possession of the mind of the Sultan, who open- 
pot private correspondence on the subject with several of the Asiatic pashas, 
8 pod Pa senna oye at Erzroom, from the facilities 
end: Mactaen Spel: auve tan a wit , a comrads in Koordistan 
dictelata 5: subs dle: toaldlien-oat sxtensive influence over the surrounding 

Ss gallantry and unscrupulous resolution, with 


was long remembered 
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the bitter hostility which he was well known to retain against the de- 
stroyers of his old master Jan-poulad, pointed him out as a fit instrument in the 
hazardous oncemaee contemplated. But before we proceed to narrate the 
events, which ultimately terminated in the ruin and death of nearly all the par- 
ties concerned in the scheme, we must endeavour to recount the causes ow- 
ing to which, in the lapse of scarce half a century from the death of Soliman, 
the order and discipline, which had hitherto rendered the janissaries invincible, 
had given place to the scenes of sedition and lawless excess which are hence- 
forward inseparably connected with their appearance in history. 


It may appear superfluous to give any account of the origin and constitu- 
tion of a corps so popularly known, and concerning which so much has been 
written, as the janissaries; but so inaccurate, in point of fact, are many of 
the details which pass current relative to this famous soldiery, that even the 
era of their institution is incorrectly stated by European writers, who unan- 
imously ascribe it to Mourad I., the third prince of the line of Othman. This 
error, into which Gibbon himself has fallen, originated with Cantemir ; but 
the concurrent testimony of every Turkish historian fixes the epoch of their 
formation and consecration by the Dervish Hadji-Bektash, tothe reign of Orkham 
the father of Mourad, who in 1328 enrolled a body of Christian youths as sol- 
diers under this name, by the advice of his cousin Tchenderli, to whose coun- 
sels the wise and simple regulations of the infant empire are chiefly attributed. 
heir number was at first only a thousand; but it was greatly augmented 
when Mourad, in 1361, appropriated to this service by an edict the zmperial 
fifth of the European captives taken in war—a measure which has been gene- 
rally confounded with the first enrolment of the corps. At the accession of 
Soliman the Magnificent, their effective strength had reached 20,000 ; and un- 
der Mahommed [V., in the middle of the 17th century, that number was dou- 
bled. But though the original composition of the janissaries is related by 
every writer who has treated of them, it has not been so generally noticed, 
that for more than two centuries and a half not a single native Turk was ad- 
mitted into their ranks, which were recruited, like those of the Mamlukes, 
solely by the continual supply of Christian slaves, at first captives of tender 
age taken in war, and afterwards when this source proved inadequate to the 
increased demand, by an annual levy among the children of the lower orders 
of Christians throughout the empire—a dreadful tax, frequently alluded to by 
Busbequius, and which did not finally cease till the reign of Mahommed IV. 
At a later period, when the Krim Tartars became vassals of the Porte, the 
yearly inroads of the fierce cavalry of that nation into the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, were principally instrumental in replenishing this nursery 
of soldiers ; and Fletcher, who was ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to 
Ivan the Terrible, describes, in his quaint language, the method pursued in 
these depredations :—* The chief bootie the Tartars seeke for in all their 
warres, is to get store of captives, specially young boyes and girles whom 
they sell to the Turkes, or other, their neighbours. To this purpose they 
take with them great baskets made like baker’s panniers, to carry them ten- 
derly, and if any of them happens to tyre, or bee sicke on the way, they dash 
him against the ground, or some tree, and so leave him dead.” (Purchas's Pil- 
grims, iii, 441.) 

The boys, thus procured from various quarters, were assembled at Constanti- 
nople, where, after a general inspection, those whose personal advantages or 
indications of superior talent distinquished them from the crowd, were set 
aside as pages of the seraglio (tch-oghlauns,) or Mamlukes in the households 
| of the pashas and other officers, whence in due time they were promoted tu 
, military commands or other appointments ; but the remaining multitude were 
given severally in charge to peasants or artisans of Turkish race, principally 
in Anatolia, by whom they were trained up, till they approached the age of 
manhood, in the tenets of the Moslem faith, and inured to all the privations 
and toils of a hardy and laborious life. After this severe probation, they 
| Were again transferred to the capital, and enrolled in the different odas or regi- 
' ments; and here their military education commenced. Each takhwm or squad 

consisted of ten men, who were messed and lodged together; and at first the 
recruit as the servant of the veterans in the takhum to which he was attached, 
receiving only a nominal rate of pay, and subjected to assiduous drill ; till 
by increased proficiency he was released from the performance of menial du- 
ties, and placed on an equality with his comrades in regard to pay and allow- 
ances. From this time his advancement through the various ranks was pro- 
, portioned to his merit ; but it was rare that any janissary quitted the oda in 
which he had been at first registered, and the peculiar emblem of which was 
customarily branded or stamped on his arm as a token of confraternity.* The 
abundant rations with which these favoured troops were exclusively provided 
| by the Sultan, gave rise to a variety of singular appellations and customs, 
| which, probably originating in jest, were at length adopted by themselves as 
familiar titles : thus the colonel, or commandant of an oda, bore in common 
parlanee the name of échorbadji, (distributor of soup;) the next in command 
were styled ashtchi-bashi, (head-cook) and sakka-bashi, (chief water-carrier ;) 
, and from the spoon of wood or metal which they wove in their caps, the nick- 
name of ‘men of the spoon” was habitually applied to the whole janissary 
| body. From a similar reference to culinary matters, their review-ground was 
| termed the at-merdan, or “‘ place of food ;”’ and the regimental point of honour 
‘centred in the great soup-kettles, (tchendereh,) the loss of one of which in ac- 
tion was considered an indelible disgrace to the oda to which it had belonged. 
| Round these important caldrons the different divisions assembled in council, 
when any public or private grievance was considered to require redress. And 
| in the latter ages of the empire, the announcement “that the janissaries had 
| refused to eat their soup,”+ and the sound of their kettles beaten like drums 
through the streets, to summon the men of the spoon to the general rendez- 
vous in the atmeidan, struck terror to the hearts of the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, as the well-known signs of tchorbalik, (literally, ‘‘affair of 
soup,”’) or janissary revolt, with its usual accompaniments of conflagration and 
plunder. 

But as long as the primitive restrictions remained in full vigour, these mili- 
tary insurrections were far from being as frequent as in the more recent history 
of the Osmanlis. Unconnected by the ties of birth and relationship with the 
bulk of the population, the janissaries felt not the evils which oppressed the other 
classes, and watched with implicit loyalty the will of the Sultan, on whose 
favour their only dependence was placed. The dethronement of the weak and 
unwarlike Bayerid IL., though chiefly effected by their instrumentality, scarcely 
forms an exception, as the rebellion did not originate with them, but with his 
martial son Selim, to whom their allegiance had already been virtually trans- 
ferred ; but the great increase of their numbers during the reign of Selim, gave 
them the consciousness of their own strength; and, at the very commencement 

of the rule of Soliman the Magnificent, the institution of a corps of body-guards 
| under the unobtrusive title of Bostandjis, cr Gardeners, shows that apprehen- 
sions were already entertained of their turbulence. Few tumults, however, dis- 
turbed the reign of Soliman ; and the orderly demeanour and exact submission 
to discipline of these troops—then the terror of Europe—is often favourably 
contrasted by Busbequius, when ambassador from Ferdinand to Soliman, with 
the intolerable insolence and lawless manners of the German mercenaries. “If,” 
says he, “I had bech previously informed who they were, I should have sup- 
posed them some sort of Turkish monks, or members of a collegiate body !” and 
on another occasion :—‘‘ The most remarkable part of the sight, in my opinion, 
was the spectacle of several thousand janissaries, who stood, drawn up in long 
ranks, so mute and motionless, that, being at some distance, I was uncertain 
whether they were men or statues, till, beg informed that it was customary to 
salute them, I saw them all, as if acting from a simultaneous impulse, bow their 
heads in acknowledgment of my courtesy.” And one of his treatises is especi- 
ally devoted tothe object of enforcing on the emperor, and the princes of the 

















empire, the paramount necessity for constituting a national force on the mode! | 
| of the Turkish armies; from the docility, temperance, and the discipline of | 








liances and consanguinity with the body of the people, and supported by rami- 
fications throughout the empire, appant rages 28 a ee 
popular will, than as instruments of the despotism of the sovereign, who was 
more frequently compelled to yield to the tempest, than able to direct it. Still 
the decay of discipline was gradual ; and during the reign of Mourad, the janis- 
saries appear less frequently in the ecieer at disturbers of the ~ peace, 
than its guardians in the tumults and seditions continually excited by the spahi 
quartered at Constantinople whose precedence in rank and superior privile 
were a constant source of jealousy tothe children of Hadji-Bektash. But when 
the strength of their formidable rivals had been broken by the civil wars of Asia, 
which was the principal seat of their body, the } 


; . . anissaries assumed the preponde- 
rance in the capital, where their uncontrolled will gave law during the latter 


years of the voluptuous Ahmed : his fiery son Osman, however, who, placed on 
the throne at the age of fourteen, had immediately shaken off the tutelage of 
his ministers, and personally assumed the direction of government, was unable 
to brook the domiation which virtually converted the monarchy into a military 
democracy ; and in an evil hour for himself, he concerted with Abaza, and the 
other leaders of the parties opposed to the janissaries, the scheme for their ex- 
tinction ; with the account of which we commenced this long digression. 

In May, 1622, the transportation of the imperial horsetails to the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, announced to the inhabitants of the capital the ap- 
proaching Sr of the Sultan, who had declared his intention of visiting In 
person, attended by the grand vizir and great officers of the court, the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina, and performing the devotions prescribed to pilgrims at 
the shrine of the Prophet. But, though every care had been taken to divert 
attention from the real objects of the journey, dark rumors began to be circu- 
lated that it was the inteation of the young monarch to abandon for ever his 
rebellious capital, and transfer the abode of government to one of the ancient 
seats of the caliphate, Cairo or Damascus ; a measure which would, at once, 
have degraded the janissaries to the rank of provincial militia. The troops as- 
sembled at their barracks in gloomy cunctindalin on the impending danger, 
when the mufti,—whom a pesonal affront received from Osman had rendered 
the enemy of his sovereign—promulgated a fetva, in which he declared that the 
performance of the hadji in person was not incumbent on princes, whose duty 
was rater to remain at home, and administer justice to their subjects! This 
formidable edict was presented to the Sultan, who tore the paper with disdain ; 
but it had already sufficed to kindle into a flame the smouldering disaffection of 
the janissaries ; and the mutineers, crowding into the outer-courts of the se- 
raglio, demanded with furious outcries, in virtue of a second fetva which they 
had obtained, the heads of the grand vizir and the khoja or tutor of the sultan, 
to whose counsels they attributed his unpopularity. The refusal of Osman to 
deliver his ministers to death was the signal of his own ruin; an entrance was 
forced into the interior of the palace : and while the vizir and the khoja, drag- 
ged from their concealment, were dispatched by the blows of numberless wea- 
pons, the accidental discovery in a secluded chemtiier of Mustapha, the uncle 
of Osman, gave a new impulse to the passions of the infuriated soldiers. This 
prince had been placed on the throne at the death of Ahmed, in consequence of 
the youth of his nephew ; but the weakness of his mind, which almost amount- 
ed to idiotcy, had necessitated his deposition after a few weeks ; his restoration 
was now, however, proclaimed by the unanimous and irresistible voice of the 
odas ; and the unfortunate Osman, who had taken refuge in the mosque found- 
ed by his father, after vainly attempting to negociate with the rebels, was seized 
and carried in triumph on a wretched horse, overwhelmed with insults and in- 
dignities, to the Seven Towers, where, on the following day, his existence was 
terminated with a bowstring, before he had completed his eighteenth year, by 
the orders and in the presence of Daood-pasha, the brother-in-law and grand 
vizir of the new sultan. 

The murder of a Sultan had never yet stained the Ottoman annals; and the 
horror with which the intelligence of the untimely fate of Osman was received 
in the provinces, was augmented by the part which the janissares had taken 
in the tragedy. From the nature of their establishment, they were regarded 
as the household retainers and personal mamlukes of their sovereign, whom 
they were thus bound, by the sacred tie of bread and salt, to obey and defend ; 
and the violation of these duties drew execrations on their name in every quar- 
ter of the empire These indications of popular feeling were openly fomented 
by Abaza, who hoped to find in them the means of revenge, both for the ruin 
of his early patron and the murder of his late imperial benefactor ; and it was 
at Aintab, in the district of Marash, that the first outbreak took place. Abdul- 
Baki, the cadi of this town, publicly denounced the janissaries from the seat 
of judgment as murderers of the sultan, and unworthy the name of true be- 
lievers : a tumult ensued between the inhabitants and the resident members of 
the obnoxious corps, and the latter, after losing several of their number, were 
compelled to fly. A considerable number of janissaries, who were stationed at 
Erzroom as a garrison force, had not only openly manifested their exultation at 
the fall of Osman, but proceeded to plunder the shops and warehouses, and in- 
sulted the authority of the pacha by bringing vessels of wine to the divan, and 
carousing in his pxsence. The pretext was eagerly seized by Abaza, who 
attacked the janissajies at the head of his guards and drove them into the ci- 
tadel, where they surrendered after a few days, on condition of being allowed 
to depart unmolested ; and the intervention of Hussein pacha, who had for- 
merly been governor of the city, procured them an uninterrupted retreat to 
Constantinople. 

Abaza now openly threw off his allegiance to the imbecile Mustapha ; 
and erecting the standard of revolt, summoned all the malcontents of Anato- 
lia, and the remaining partisans of the former rebel leaders, to range them- 
selves under his orders. The pasha of Diabekir, who had been ordered to su- 
persede him in his government, was repulsed from Erzroom; and the neigh- 
bouring timariots flocked in such aumbers to his camp, that he speedily found 
himself at the head of 15,000 men, with whom he invaded Anatolia, every 
where proclaiming death to the janissaries, and inflicting cruel tortures on all 
the members of the proscribed corps who fell into his hands. At Siwas, three 
superior officers of the janissaries were led through the rebel ranks, by order of 
Jaafar, the kehaya or lieutenant of Abaza, with lighted matches stuck in their 
flesh, while the criers made proclamation, “ Behold the fate of those apostates 
who betray their Sultan?” Those of inferior rank who had escaped the first 
fury of the massacre, were exposed to perishin some spots remote from suc- 
cour, after being disabled by having horse shoes nailed to their hands and feet ; 
the wives and children of the janissaries were involved in the general destruc- 
tion; and even the wearing garments of the peculiar fashion adopted by the 
men of the spoon, was sufficient to consign the victim to the executioner. The 
enterprise was sanctified in the eyes of the insurgent troops by the benediction 
of the sheikh of Kaisariyeh, who publicly hailed Abaza as the favourite of 
God, and the destined instrument for the extermination of the oppressors : and 
the seghbans, who saw themselves at length enabled to glut their vengeance 
on their hated adversaries, joined him wherever he directed his march. His 
ancient patron Khalil, whose friendship for him had drawn on himself the 
suspicion of being implicated in his designs, exhorted him by letter to lay 
down his arms; but his admonitions produced no more effect than did the 
arms of Mahmood-pasha, son of the famous Cicala, who advanced as far as 
Brousa to encounter him, at the head of 8000 janissaries and an equal number 
of spahis ; but retraced his march on learning that Morteza, pacha of Kara- 
Hissar, on whose co-operation he had reckoned, had surrendered his fortress 
after a siege of ten days, and passed with all his followers into the insurgent 
ranks. Onthe retreat of Mahmood, Abaza boldly advanced on Brousa, and 
entered the ancient capital and cradle of the Ottoman empire at the head of 
40,000 men; the citadel, however, still held out, being well provided with ar- 
tillery, in which the rebels were deficient ; and after an ineffectual attempt to 





reduce it by a blockade, which lasted three weeks, he withdrew into the 
districts about Iconium, and distributed his army into winter quarters. 
In the mean time, confusion and anarchy had risen in Constantinople to @ 


which, contrasted with the absence of those qualities in their own troops, he | pitch which appeared to threaten all the institutions of the empire with sub- 


otherwise anticipates the speedy and inevitable ruin of Germany and Christen- 
dom. 

Under the reign of Mourad III., the grandson of Soliman, a vital change was 
introduced into the constitution of the Janissaries, which speedily effected a com- 
plete revolution in the character and interests of the whole body. Hitherto, 
the old system of recruiting only from Christian slaves had been rigidly ad- 
hered to ; as a reward for long and meritorious service, a janissary was fre- 
quently removed to the rank of a spahi, and received a fief or timar, which 
might descend by tenure of military service to his son ; but an inviolable rule 
prevented the enlistment of a son of a janissary in the ranks of his father’s com- 
rades, and, if not provided for otherwise in the public service, he merged among 
the mass of citizens; and thus the growth of any organized spirit of mutiny was 
repressed by the constant influx of fresh and untainted neophytes to fill the va- 
cancies which never-ceasing wars made amongst the turbulent veterans. But 
the permission which they extorted from the timid and indolent Mourad, to enrol 
their sons in their own odas, on their attaining the age of twenty, at once trans- 
formed them from an isolated body of soldiery, like the mamlukes of Egypt, 
into a component part of the Osmanli population, to the other classes of which 
the privilege of incorporation was ere long extended ; and the right, which they 
soon after arrogated to themselves on most occasions, of choosing their own aga, 
instead of receiving him at the hand of the Sultan, communicated the downfal 
of their primitive regulations. From this time the janissaries, connected by al- 

* At the proscription of the corps, many of the affiliated janissaries, who had pro- 
cured enrolmeat merely for the sake of the privileges thus acquired, cut out the piece 
of flesh which bore the fatal symbol, infthe hope of escaping the general doom. 

t Another watchword of disaffection was the “ wain of hay :” when disappointed 
of any expected donative, they barred the return of the Sultan to the palace, when he 
visited the mosque on Friday, alleging that a wainef hay was overturned in the pas- 
| ste. 








version. The vizir Daood, who had been the principal agent in the murder of 
Osman, had been soon overtaken by the vengeance of popular retribution ; 
and Oriental authors, with their usual fondness for noting coincidences, have 
remarked, that on his way to meet his death at the Seven Towers, he drank at 
the same fountain where the thirst of Osman had been quenched, and was con- 
ducted to the same chamber in the fortress where be had witnessed the death 
of his ill-fated sovereign. Four successive grand vizirs were elevated and 
deposed within a few months by the Sultan. Walidah and the Kislar-Aga, 
who, in combination with the janissary leaders, ruled the empire ; Musta) ha 
being utterly incapable of taking any share in the management of affairs. The 
capital was devastated by incendiary fires and daily conflicts between the dif- 
ferent orders of troops ; and a general massacre of the Oulemah, or men of the 
law, by the janissaries, on suspicion of disaffection, increased the horror in 
which that corps had been held since the catastrophe of Osman. . 
The pashas of Budah, Temeswar, and Egypt, refused obedience to the fir- 
mans addressed to them in the name of Mustapha ; and while the banners of 
Abaza were approaching the Asiatic shores of the Bosphorous, the Shah of I er- 
sia seized the opportunity which presented itself to recommence hostilities ; 
and, after reducing ina few months nearly all the fortresses on the Asiatic 
frontier, crowned his triumphs by the occupation of Bagdad, which, after a four 
months’ siege, was surrendered to him by the treachery of Mohammed Bey, 
son of the governor Behir-pasha. , 
The empire appeared to be on the 5 
loss of Bagdad, the alarming state of affairs had made ap - 
of the janissaries themselves the imperative necessity of @ change ; — PS = 
gust, 1623, Mustapha had been succeeded on the throne by Mourad I Byer 
ther of the murdered Osman—a prince who, though only twelve years ol0 ** 
the time of his clevation, already gave ample indications of the qualities whic 


verge of dissolution ; but even before the 
parent to the chiefs 












afterwards marked him as, at once, one of the most sanguinary and energetic 
of the Ottoman rulers, as a characteristic anecdote related by Evliya proves. 
“When Sultan Mourad entered the treasury after his accession, my father, 
Dervish Mohammed was with him. There were no gold or silver vessels re- 
maining—only 30,000 piastres in money, and some coral and porcelain in 
chests !—‘ Inshallah!” (please God,) said the Sultan, after prostrating him- 
self in prayer, ‘I will replenish this treasury fifty-fold with the property of 
those who have plundered it !’ "—( Remainder next week.) 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 


Edited with an Introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope.” 2vols. 8vo. H. Colburn. [Second Notice.] 

These volumes, the first part of the history of a very interesting European 
period—the events of which resemble a great drama—have somewhat surpri- 
sed us, as the work of the Bard of Hope and Wyoming. In them he seems 
to have changed the poetic character, aud to have become a good, honest, plod- 
ding, industrious Editor. We had no notion that Campbell could have bestow- 





ed so much painstaking upon a prose composition, nor evinced so much skill 
and research in delving out of the German language, and French and German 
authors, all the materials which he has here got together to illustrate the conti- 
nental courts and cabinets of the last century. His patience and perseverance 
demand especial notice and praise ; for it is chiefly from these sources that he 
has drawn the novel features of his book, and imparted to it an attraction which 
a mere compilation from better known memoirs and public documents must 
have wanted. It is so seldom we see Genius apply itself to labour and drudge- 
ry of the sort, that we are the more anxious to point out the merits in this in- 
stance ; ane to say that the editor appears to have sought information trom 
every quarter with as much diligence as if he had never before written any 
thing higher than a Digest or Annual Register. His acquaintance with the 
German, too, seems more extensive and intimate than we could have anticipat- 
ed; and, in short, where we least expected to be satisfied, we are satisfied the 
most. 

Such being our cpinion, it strikes us that we shall best consult its develop- 
ment, and the pleasure of intelligent readers, if we utterly repudiate the eri- 
tic’s easy task of taking general views of historical matters, the outlines of 
which are as plain and as familiar as the road to Windsor ; and rather dip into 
those portions not hitherto so clearly explored, and adduce quotations which 
are nearly or altogether new to the English public. In these respects the first 
volume is the richest ; and we turn to it con amore. 

The preface briefly paints Prussia as the grand Protestant rock of Europe, 
and shews its rapid rise in political power and internal good government : 
though Mr. Campbell condemns her for throwing herself ‘into the van of des- 
potism™ against the French revolution. The work then commences in right 
spirit with an able exposition ofthe state of society in Europe at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and proceeds to the lives and behaviours of 
the first and second Prussian kings, of the blood of Hohenzollern. Frederick 
the First was fond of ostentation and magniticence ; and many of the original 
anecdotes of him are entertaining. His tastes in this way, the author tells us, 
were ‘ particularly manifested in the festivities on the account of the marriage 
of his only daughter, by his first wife,to the hereditary prince of Hesse Cassel, 
in May and June, 1709. Onthe wedding-day the court exhibited such pomp 
as had never before been witnessed The jewels worn by the bride were va- 
lued at four millions of dollars. She had*a coronet, set with diamonds and 
pear-shaped pearls, which alone was estimated at one million. Her train was 
borne by six maidsof honour, who, on account of the great weight of the pre- 
cious stones with which it was garnished, had two pages to assist them. The 
total weight of the bridal attire is said to have been a hundred pounds. At 
the dinner which followed the nuptial ceremony, besides the table of the sove- 
reign, there were eighiy-six others for the entertainment of the guests. On 
the third day, after a grand baiting of bears, buffaloes, and wild bulls, caught 
in the forests of Lithuania, which took place in the park, the eleetor invited the 
whoie company to supper, in what was called the ‘Kitchen-room.’ The fare 


| 








was known to be particularly sumptuous, the table being supplied by twelve 
time, when the guests entered th 

that the elector had played them a trick, when all at | 
once the ceiling opened, and, to the 


master-cooks, who vied with each other in the display of their skill. But this | 
t the apartment, no table whatever was to be seen. | 

Many began to surmise t 
I the astonishment of all present, a profusely 
covered table descended, as if by enchantment. Still greater was their sur- 
prise, when, after some time, this table sank of itself through the floor, and 
third and fourth descended from the ceiling like the former 
About this time the imitation of French manners and 


1 fashions prevailed in 
3 _ ] r 1 1 
Prussia as elsewhere ; and one writer inveighing against it, says—‘“ It is well 


a 


it is that they so commonly have Venus-blossoms (Venus-blumen) on their fa- 
ces. It was to cover these that they invented patches. This practice has been 
aped by our German damsels, who frequently cut their patches in the shape of 
flies, beetles, hares, asses, bears, sheep, oxen, and hogs; so that the French 
have not devised any thing, be it ever so silly and absurd, that the Germans 


have not made more silly and absurd in the imitation.” 


; | 
known, moreover, that the French are an amorous and lewd people: and hence 





Frederick William, who succeeded his father, in 1713, was a very different 
person ; and of him we are told :— 

* The dress of the king was simple, like all his domestic arrangements. He | 
appeared, for the last time, in a large flowing wig, at the funeral of his father. 
The king, we are told by Pollnitz, had the finest hair in the world, of a light 
brown ; but he had it cut off, and for along time wore a wig with a tail ; but 
in the latter years of his life he had close and almost white wigs, in which, 
though they were ill-made, he looked extremely well. Till 1719, he dressed 
sometimes in plain clothes, at others in uniform; in the following years he was 
scarcely ever seen but in the uniform of colonel of the regiment of Potsdam 
grenadiers—blue turned up with red, yellow waistcoat and breeches, white 
linen gaiters with brass buttons, aud square-toed shoes. 


, Every thing was 
made to fit very tight 


In bad weather, and for hunting, he put on boots. His 
hat was three-cornered, with a narrow gold lace, gilt button without loop, and 
a band of gold thread with two small gold tassels. When not in uniform the 
king wore a brown coat and red waistcoat, with anarrow gold border. He was 
so saving of a good coat, that, when engaged in his cabinet, he would put on 
linen sleeves and an apron. He was a decided enemy to gaudy dresses and 
new fashions ; and as, while yet a boy, he had vowed vengeance against French 
wigs and gold brocade dresses, so they still continued to be objects of his dis- 
pleasure. He observed with indignation that the large laced hats and bags in 
which Count Rothenburg and his retinue appeared in public found admirers at 
court. To prevent imitation, he ordered, at the grand review held at Tempel- 
hoff, near Berlin, in 1719, that the regimental provosts, who, like the execu- 





tioners and skinners, were reputed infamous, should appear in the new French 
costume, only with the brims of the hats and the bags enlarged to an extrava- 
gant size. In order to throw ridicule upon the embroidered clothes and huge 
wigs of the privy-councillors and chamberlains, he directed that the court-fools 
should appear in that kind of attire on gala-days. 
the princesses were required to dress very simply 
were not allowed either silk or cotton dresses, but commonly wore serge of 
home manufacture. Paint was prohibited. For extraordinary occasions, how- | 
ever, the king had a particular dress, consisting of a uniform of blue velvet, | 
lined with red ; as for diamond-buttons, no such thing was ever scen. In re- | 
gard to personal cleanliness, he was most scrupulously exact ; and, to avoid | 
dust in his apartments, he removed the silk tapestries, the cushioned chairs, and 
the carpets ; and nothing but deal-tables and benches were to be seen there 
The queen, on her part, ap}eared beside her royal consort, healthy and 
hearty, the blooming mother of a blooming progeny. At atime when French 
licentiousness had infected like a pestilence almost every court of the Continent, 
Frederick William preserved his conjugal fidelity inviolate. During the jour- 
ney which he took in 1732, to meet the « mperor, he indulged in some jokes with 
a smart, lively peasant-girl, whom he met with in a village in Silesia. Grumb- 
kow (the prime minister.) thinking to gratify his master, offered to make pro- 
posals to her ; but the king severely reproved him, declaring that he would 
never be unfaithful to his ‘ Fiekchen,’ as he was accustomed to call the 
queen - ” a * . 

In Frederick William's excursions, the meanest of his subjects was allowed 
access to his majesty. One day, a peasant ran along by his carriage, holding 
upapaper. The king ordered the driver to stop, took the paper, and was sur- 
prised to find upon it no writing, but merely a square, containing nothing but 
scrawls and blots of ink. He inquired what it meant. The peasant said that, 
gle oe he old hot deci hin hen sy ter way than by 
mounting upon the ste of the dutione fan rd 7" tf oo ; edly 
This here’ pat a: P ~b tee lage, om ius in his low German dialect : 

ok you, j p-field, and those are my turnips ; ah! such 
turnips, Mr. King, you ought to taste them—they are nice, indeed.’ 
avid the king. ‘Well, these here, look you,’ continued the 
tothe blots, ‘ are the imtmann’s pigs : ’ 
turnips, so [ am now a ruined man. 4 
Bose kin arate sry wong ands want jn to hg. 70 
begradge a dish of turnine +. he amtmann to pay me for my turnips I shan’t 
Pe 2 oan ps; and I'll be sure to bring you some, if you'll seo 
me righted.’ The king ordered the nate of the village, of ann, ¢ 
age, of the amtmann, and 


of the peasant, to be taker 
sant, aken down, and promised to helphim. ‘The vi > was 
not far from Berlin, and he sent the a ' ~ song 2h 


very serious ad same day a jager to the amtmann, with 
vee > ~ hn om make the peasant immediate compensation. This 
complainant » a the amtmann not only satisfied the demands of the 

my tant, but gave him more than he had asked, A day or two afterwards 


Thus, too, the queen and | 
The latter, while young, | 





*Go on,’ 
peasant, pointing 
they have got in, and ate up my nice 
Dear Mr. King, the amtmann will not pay 





Zhe Albion. 


the peasant, laden with a bag full of turnips, entered the king’s antechamber. 
His majesty ordered him to be admitted. ‘The peasant, by way of expressing 
his ackndwledgment, emptied his long bag of turnips on the table ; then, pick- 
ing out a few small ones, he handed them to the queen, telling her that, if she 
would keep one of them in her mouth when she was spinning, it would help 
her to wet the thread properly. The queen was pleased with the good-na- 
tured familiarity of the man, and he was dismissed with a present.” 

The king’s evening smoking-parties are droll affairs—something in the 
free-and-easy club line, with the variety of an absolute monarch as one of 
the practical jokers. 

“The old prince of Anhalt, though he did nor smoke, was obliged to Beep 
a pipe in his mouth ; and so was count Seckendorf, the imperial ambassa ‘th 
who, in acquiescence with the king’s rule, had learnt to puff so expertly wit 
his lips as to have the appearance of a regular smoker. The pipes, a com- 

lete collection of which is still preserved inthe Museum of Berlin, were short 
Dateh pipes of the most ordinary kind, and were kept in plain deal boxes : 
those of the king were tipped with silver, and distinguished by carved work. 
They are so brown with smoking that they must have been a long time in use. 
The tobacco, light Dutch leaf, stood on the table in little plaited baskets, and 
by them small fire-pans with burning turf for lighting the pipes. Whena guest 
brought his own tobacco of a better sort, the king was very angry. Before 
each person were set a white jug with beer and a glass: each poured out for 
himself, as the servants were excluded. About seven o'clock, bread, butter, 
and cheese were brought, and sometimes ham and veal-cutlets were set on a 
side table, where each might help himself to what he pleased. Sometimes, 
too, the king treated his guests to a dish of fish, and a salad dressed with his 
own hands. ‘ Before me he killed the fish,’ relates an eye-witness, ‘ he washed 
his hands; when the pieees were in the pot, he washed again, in order to mix 
the salad with salt and vinegar, and again before he put the oil to it, and twice 
more before he dished the fish and sat down to the table.’ On occasion of 
such a treat, he would send for Tokay, of which he had a large stock, of the 
finest quality, and of great age; although in general no other beverage was 
provided for the smokers but either Duckstein, Kopenick, or Swedish beer. A 
half-barrel was set up and tapped for every sitting. In Berlin the king’s smok- 
ing-party assembled in a detached room on the bank of the Spree, on the spot 
which was afterwards the Parade ; and the room itself was subsequently con- 
verted into a sculptor’s workshop. ‘The furniture of this room consisted of a 
long deal-table, with a bench on each side, of the same material, and at one 
end an arm-chair, as rude as all the rest, for the king. At the other end was 
another arm-chair, just like his majesty’s, except that the back was surmounted 
by two large hare’s ears, an emblem among the Germans of a court-jester or 
fool. This chair was thus decorated because it was reserved for an old servant, 
who was admitted into this company, where he acted the part of messenger and 
buffoon. Here Frederick William heard the anecdotes of the day, and commu- 
nicated such facts as he had picked up or observed. Here, too, his companions 
strove to influence and to sway him according to their interests and passions. 
Thus the smoking-party became the focus of more or less important intrigues, 
into the 
tiated. * 

The king, seeing that his companions rose for the prince royal, was extremely 
angry. He said that we were worshipping the rising sun; but he would let 
us know that he still lived and reigned. His valets were obliged to assist 
him to his apartment ; and he sent “word that we should all leave the palace, 
and not shew our faces there again. It was some time before his daily com- 
panions were re-admitted to his presence, but not without severe reprimands 
The king told the duke of Holstein, he must not imagine that because he was 
a prince he could take greaicr liberties than any other: and that he, like the 
rest, should lose his head, if he continued to worship the rising sun. The 
king was particularly anxious to have in his evening society persons well 
versed in history, geography, and political science. French, Dutch, and Ger- 
man newspapers lay on the table ; and the articles contained in them furnish- 
ed subjects for conversation. The Berlin papers the king never read, because 
they contained nothing but articles copied from the foreign journals. At 
the beginning of his reign he even prohibited them, so that they were not pub- 
lished in 1713 and 1714. When the Dutch Courant, a paper very much read 
at that time, related that ‘a flugelman of the tall grenadier guard had died at 
Potsdam, and on opening his body it was found to contain two stomachs, but 
no heart,’ the king ordered a letter to be written to the editor, intimating that 
the account was quite correct, but one circumstance had been omitted, namely, 
that the deceased was a Dutchman. By way of variety, the king allowed a 
game at chess or draughts—cards were prohibited. He himself was accus- 
tomed to play at tocadille—a game played with dice, like backgammon,— 
with General Flanss, a Pomeranian nobleman of the roughest stamp. When 
the king once remarked to the gencral, that it was not right for them to play 
for nothing, like tailors, and that in future the game must be for a groschen 
(1 1-2d.) Flanss replied, in his low German dialect, ‘Ishall do no such 
thing. Your majesty is ready to throw the dice at my head when we play 
for nothing ; and how would it be if I were to play with you for money "’ The 
king was fond of such jokes ; and those who indulged in them were his most 
welcome companions. ‘The duke of Holstein, whose manner was rather too 
assuming, learned also that it was dangerous to meddle with the general 





The 


| duke having one evening interrupted him in his usual pompous way, the gene- 


ral spread out the map of Europe before him, and, apologising for taking all 
the candles, pretended to be looking eagerly for some peculiar place. The 
king was curious to know what the general was seekiag ; and the latter re- 
plied, ‘I am looking for the country of those dukes of Holstein ; but it must 
be a confounded little scurvy spot, for I can’t find it, though the gentleman does 
talk so big.’ General Dockum was not less distinguished for his blunt an- 
swers. The conversation once turning on the book of Job, the king asked 
the general what he thought of the order given to Satan to report on Job's 
behaviour. ‘ Why,’ replied he, ‘I always thought it rather a strange proceed- 
ing of God Almighty: it was just the same as if your majesty were to come 
to Prussia to inspect my regiment, and to say to my provost, You fellow, what 
is your general about?’ In such cases, bold pithy answers told best. A colo- 
nel who had just returned from Paris, and was invited to the smoking-party, 
was asked by the king what he thought of the roval family. ‘Why, your ma- 
jesty,’ replied the officer, ‘they are all little stuff for the third rank ; none of 
*em measures above five feet.’ ” 

The stories of Gundling, Fassmann, Stein, and others, the king’s fools, are 
hardly credible in our age ; but we have no doubt of theirtruth; and the reader 
will be astonished and entertained by them. That they were very bad jokes 
the following will testify :-— 

* A fool named Jackel is related to have come to a very melancholy end 
He assured the king that he knewa certain remedy for the gout, if he were 
only permitted to employ it. The king professed his readiness to give it a 
trial. Accordingly, in one of his walks, the fool, coming unawares upon his 


| master, pushed him froma very narrow path into a deep piece of water. The 


king, who thought that the joke was carried rather too far, determined to re- 
pay it with another. He ordered the fool to be put under arrest, and a court- 
martial to be held upon him. ‘The sentence was, that he should be beheaded, 
and that the execution should take place on the following day. Jackel was 
conducted, amidst solemn preparations, to the spot where the offence was com- 
mitted. He hoped for pardon, but in vain. ‘The executioner stood ready. 
Jackel was required to kneel down; he was blindfolded, and his neck bared. 
Ata sign from the king, one of his retinue drew forth a fresh-made sausage, 
and struck the culprit with it on the neck. The fool, not prepared for any 


| joke, dropped dead upon the ground : all endeavours to revive him proved un- 


availing,” 


The administration of justice affords us anomalies of, if possible, a more 
shocking description. After relating several instamces, the author says,— 

“Still more melancholy was the fate of Hesse, receiver-general of taxes in 
Prussia, who was sentenced by the criminal court to four years’s confinement 
in a fortress, because he was unable to account for 4000 dollars, owing not to 
any dishonesty, but to irregularity of the books. When the sentence was sub- 
mitted to the king for his confirmation, he wrote on the margin, ‘ A thief who 
steals ten dollars must, according to law, be hanged: but Hesse has robbed me 
of 4000 dollars, so he must hang.’ He was accordingly executed in Berlin; 
but, on a revision of the case, it was found that several items had been wrong- 
ly charged to his account, and that there was no deficiency whatever ; but this 
discovery was made too late. The king once decided in a directly contrary 
sense, when the point was to save atall musqueteer of Donhoff’s regiment 
from the gallows. This man had been convicted of having a hand in breaking 
into a house and stealing 6000 dollars, and sentenced to be hanged. As soon 
as the sentence was pronounced, General Donhoff went to the king, and repre- 
sented to him that the court acted most unjustly, inasmuch as it condemned 
his flugelman to death on account of a few dollars, whereas it had recently ac- 
quitted a Prussian councillor of war, who cheated the king out of 30,000 
‘ This remonstrance,’ says Benekendorf, who was himself a member of the cri- 
minal college,‘ incensed the king to the highest degree : he immediately ordered 
the director and councillors of the criminal college to summoned before him 
All these gentlemen were still in their morning-gowns, and it was some time be- 
fore they were fit to make their appearance. This delay increased the king’s 
iritation; and when apprised that four of them were in attendance, 
he ordered them to be admitted without waiting for the rest. They 
found him sitting on his usual deal chair, with a stick in his hand. 
He commenced by stating very calmly the reason why he had sent for 
thera, but followed up this explanation with the angry question, ‘ You scoun- 
drels, why have you decided so’’ One of them having begun to justify the 
sentence was cut short by a blow from the king’s stick, which knocked out se- 








secret of which the king was the only person who was not ini- | 
* * * * * * * 


| 


February 12, 


veral of his teeth, while the others, with bleeding pates, made a precipitate re- 
treat out of the room and down stairs, to the head of which the king pursued 
them with his stick.’ The sentence, in this case, was not executed, —— 

n 





|the king was otherwise extremely severe in the punishment of theft. 


1735, on account of the increasing diskonesty of servants, he promulgated an 
edict against domestic thieves, by which it was enacted, that ‘every household 
servant, whether male or female, who should rob his or her employer to the 
amount of more than three dollars, should be hanged upon a gallows erected 
before the house in which the theft was committed. This punishment was first 
inflicted on a servant of Von Happe’s, minister of state and war, before whose 
door the gallows was actually set up and the culprit suspended. From his 
house the formidable machine moved to that of the privy councillor Truzettel, 
who had his cook-maid tied up for thieving three dollars twelve ‘ good gros- 
chen,’ about twelve shillings English money. What hearts, I would ask, must 
such men as these ministers and privy councillors have had? or rather, could 
they have had any hearts at all? Sometimes the sentence of the court was 
not even waited for, but the king decided the fate of an accused person by 
an order in his own handwriting, or by the simple marginal direction, ‘ Shall 
hang ;’ and, in such cases, his illegible scrawl was liable to occasion unlucky 
mistakes. General Glasenapp, commandant of Berlin, once sent a report to 
the king at Potsdam, of a disturbance made by the masons and bricklayers em- 
ployed in building St. Peter’s church, because they were required to work on 
blue, or, as we call it, saint Monday. ‘The king sent an order, written with his 
own hand, which the general read thus: ‘ Thou must have Radel hanged be- 
fore I come.’ The only person in Berlin of the name of Radel that he 
knew of wasa lieutenant. He had him arrested,communicated to him the king’s 
order, and sent a minister to prepare him for death. Directions were given for 
the execution, when, luckily, the commandant chanced to meet .the cabinet- 
councillor Marschall, the only man who could decipher the king’s writing with 
certainty. Marschall, on looking at the order, perceived that what the general 
had taken for ‘Radel fruher,’ [Radel before], was actually ‘Radelsfahrer,’ 
[ringleader.] The lieutenant was immediately liberated ; the commandant set 
about seeking a ringleader from among the men who had been apprehended ; 
and, one of these appearing to him more suspicious than the rest, on account 
of his red hair, he sent him tothe gallows.” 


—— 


LAYS AND LYRICS. 
By Cuartes Gray, Captain, Royal Marines. ‘Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


It would be a great injustice to the gallant author to class this little volume 
of spirited “ Lays and Lyrics” among the weak, characterless effusions which 
have no claim to the title of poetry but the jingle of rhyme. ‘The Captain is a 
genuine son of song ; his verses,whatever be the theme,display vigor of mind and 
warmth of heart. They smack of that inspiration which laborious dulness can 
never attain. He is an ardent admirer of burns—and every now and then 
there is a bold image, a flash of thought, an originality of expression, which 
show that he has caught a portion of that great poet's spirit. 

The social effusions are various, and are more marked by wit than humour. 
They are such songs as a bright-hearted gentleman would sing in a company 
collected by the attractions of a free and cordial interchange of thought, rather 
than by the charms of the bottle. Their feeling is excellent, and manifestly 
genuine. A sense of the pleasure of generous society pervades nearly the 
whole of them; but it is the pleasure of society for its own sake. The flow 
ef animal spirits, and the feeling of animal enjoyment, are nicely tempered by 
thoughts and expresssions—slight, but perceptible—which gratefully raise the 
mind above the revelry of the hour. ‘The following is more in the spirit of 
Burns, in one of his happiest moods,than anything that has been published since 


his time :-— 

THE PUNCH BOWL. 
Air—Auld Lang Syne. 

(This song was written on the presentation of a Ten-Gallon China Punch-Bowl, 
bearing the following inscription:— To the Kingsbarns Golf-Club, from 
Captain Alexander Corstorphine of the Honourable Company’s ship Ernaad. 
Canton, 25th December, 1830.” This ample and beautiful bow! was pre- 
sented to the Club on Saturday, the 6th of August, 1831, and, at the ex- 
pense of the donor, placed on the table, brimful of Glasgow punch. J 

Welcome, thou huge capacious bowl 
From o’er the boundless sea ; 

And blest the sweet Chinese’s soul, 
That made and modelled thee ! 

Brimful thou stand’st—a depth profound— 
An ocean in expanse, 

In which the moon and stars around 
Might see themselves at once ! 


Doubtless, frae bickers big, the men 
Wha lived afore the flood, 
Were wont their mighty draughts to drain! 
And souk their liquor good : 
But ne’er a son of Anak’s race, 
Though drouthy past control, 
Was fit to fauld in his embrace, 
Or drain thee—giant bowl! 


Some bards have made a mighty fuss, 
And many a stanza penn’d, 

To prove the sum of human bliss, 
“A bottle and a friend !” 

But though I love the flow of soul, 
And come at friendship’s call ; 

O give me but this ample bowl, 
I'll spurn at bottles all! 


Had Bacchus lived—that jolly god, 
So famed for wine and glee ; 
He would have left his high abode, 
This bow] of bowls to see ! 
Say, what are tumblers? what are jugs ? 
They tempt not me to sing, 
Ye poets, come, and * lay your lugs 
In mair than Pindus’ spring !” 


I've lived—but never hoped to see— 
Though I’ve been blythe and boon— 
“A bowl of punch that like a sea 
Could soom a lang dragoon !” 
Then hence with every paltry glass, 
And crystal goblets bring, 
While each man drinks his friend, his lass, 
His country, and his King ! 


While here we stand in marshal’d ranks, 
One cup, with three times three ; 

One brimming cup of heartfelt thanks 
To Sandy o’er the sea! 

Where’er he roam—howe’er remote— 
To Indus, or the Pole ; 

Corstorphine’s name be ’t ne’er forgot 
Beside this flowing bowl ! 


The volume is prefaced by a curious document—a round Robin, addressed 
to the author, entreating him “ to collect and publish those effusions of his lyric 
muse which had afforded the petitioners so much delight, that they might not 
share the fate of the productions of those kind-hearted sons of song who have, 
in various periods of Scotia’s history, lent the efforts of their genius to enrich 
the periodical literature of their times, nobly regardless of name and fame, to 
both of which they were justly entitled.” To this document are attached the 
names of Allan Cunningham, William Tennant, and other poets of whose 
works Scotland has reason to be proud. But the merits of the volume will, 
we a not doubt, secure ita popularity beyong the circle of the author’s 
friends. 


RE 
PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON, TO OLD HOUSES, 
OLD HAUNTS, AND OLD MONUMENTS. 


It is certain we lose many pleasures of a very pure and delightful kind, solely 
because that, being easily attainable, we do not think them worth the slightest 
effort to possess. ‘Things seem to be desired more for their rarity and the dif- 
ficulties that surround them, than for their real worth ; and thus, through our 
own perversity, we close the doors to our happiness. The fabled apples, guard- 
ed by the Hesperides and the many-headed dragon, were, doubtless, no better 
than those which grew elsewhere ; and so, indeed, every one seemed to think, 
for after they had been gathered by Hercules, they were handed about from 
one to another, till they were restored to their original place. For our own 
part, we admire the philosophy of the fox, who, when he saw that the grapes 
were above his reach, said plainly, ‘ they are sour,” and went away, determined 
not to regret a luxury which he could not by any means attain. If rational 
creatures would argue in the same way, there would be many hearts whole that 
are now broken, and much less crime and sorrow in the world, and a great deal 
more of real happiness and true redgion. But no. Our common mother’s act 
has infected us too deeply ; and though a vine be loaded with fine grapes, 
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«« All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
‘Are, to a wise ian, ports and happy havens 
Milton still more pointedly has— at 
«The mind is its own place, and, in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 

Johnson, following these great examples, teaches, that ‘ W isdom — make 

the happiness she cannot find.” And Goldsmith, in nearly similar words— 
“Still to ourselves in every place consign d, 
Our own felicity we make or find.” 

An infinite number of passages to the same effect might easily be found, 
both in the works of ancient and modern writers ; but it is needless to multiply 
them, for it is not to be supposed that these great minds copied one from another, 
but only that each spoke from his own experience, which instructed him that 
human happiness is a thing entirely independent of chance or fortune, and only 
to be obtained by looking for it within ourselves, and not from external objects. 
And we are sure that every one who will faithfully examine his own heart, will 
come to the same conclusion. ' 

Among the delights which every one can cultivate—“ the flowers which he 
can plant in his garden of the body ”—are those which result from pleasant as- 
sociations. The more lively and more numerous they are, the better for our 
happiness ; and we know no means more likely to add to them than such “ } il- 
grimages”” as we purpose our readers shall undertake in our company. We 
shall not require them to put peas in their shoes, nor wear horsehair next their 
skin ; but only to come with a clear bright soul, open to receive good and gra- 
cious impressions. It is only the rich who can afford a statue gallery ; but every 
one may prepare as many niches as he pleases in his soul, to receive the images 
of those worthy of being placed in a nobler shrine than was ever formed of the 
costliest things of earth. The heart is large, and, like the tent of the fairy in 
the Eastern tale, expands to receive as many objects as we wish to place within 
its kindly influence. 

We shall make London the scene of our Pilgrimages, because there is no 
ground in the world so dear to our remembrance, and so truly classical, which 
yet has been so long neglected. Here we see that disregard of those common 
pleasures which lie within our reach, of which we have before spoken. How 
many people go to Italy to see the tomb of Petrarch, who du not know where 
the dust of their own Milton lies. Yet the poor Sonnetteer was to the Bard of 
Paradise as a sparrow to an eagle. We hope to render every part of this great 
city hallowed by some precious thoughts—to establish places which, as we pass 
them, shall fill us with common sentiments of veneration and love, and make us 
remember that we are all members of one community. In this age of discord 
and trafficking we need some bonds to hold society in communion, and some 
thoughts to brush away the dust and cobwebs which settle in the finest temples 
of the mind, if they be too long neglected. 


RESIDENCE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

Some of the pleasantest associations suggested by London are connected 
with the names of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke, and their merry dinners at 
the Mitre tavern ; but though not more than sixty or seventy years have elap- 
sed, the external appearance of their haunts is much changed. It is singular 
that the houses in Johnson’s-court and Bolt-court, in each of which Johnson 
lived so many years, have both been converted into taverns. Johnson’s-court 
is now a miserable place, some of the houses being wretchedly dilapidated, the 
windows gone, and the buildings fast falling torum. No. 7, in which Johnson 
resided, still preserves a sedate and respectable appearance, but over the door 
is a large board with the inscription * Anderton’s ‘Tap.” 


It now forms a por- 
tion of Anderton’s tavern. 


A poor cobbler’s stall guards the entrance to the 
court, and the flag-stones are dirty and uneven; yet it was these same stones 
which Boswell and Beauclerk paced with veneration, as leading to the resi- 
dence of their “illustrious friend,”’ and up this gloomy passage that the choicest 
spirits of the day flocked to pay homage to the literary Colossus whom they re- 
cognised as their sovereign. 

The house in Bolt-court in which Johnson passed the last eight years of his 
life, and which received his last breath, has been so altered that it is doubtful 
whether the sage himself would recognise his dwelling. His library has been 
converted into a bar; bottles, pots, and measures are ranged on the shelves 
where once stood his chosen volumes. The engine for drawing beer occupies 
the place of his arm-chair, and the counter has usurped the station of his writ- 
ing-table. ‘The parlour of poor, old, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, to whom 
Johnson, rough as he was to others, was always kind and affectionate, solicitous 
to anticipate her wishes, and attentive to the slightest indication of her will,— 
is now acoffee, dining, and smmoking-room according to the time of day. Some 
relics of Johnson have been preserved ; among others an arm-chair, and, if the 
landlord may be believed, a pipe—though we doubt whether any good authority 
exists for Johnson being attached to smoking. However that be, the pipe has 
a characteristic appearance. The stem is of substantial ebony, and the socket 
for the bowl of solid brass,—such a pipe as we may suppose Johnson would 
have delighted in if he ever didsmoke. A portrait of the Doctor in oil colours, 
taken apparently when in the prime of life, was recently purchased by the land- 
lord fer an inconsiderable sum. It is very dirty, but would no doubt clean well 
As we purpose visiting the tavern on a future occasion, we shall now only notice 
one remarkable circumstance connected with it. An old gentleman, nearly 
ninety years of age, possessed of great wealth, who in his early days knew 
Johnson well, regularly comes from his house some miles distant to dine at the 
tavern at five o'clock. He takes his seat as near as possible to the spot once 
occupied by the Doctor’s chair, and seems, notwithstanding his great age, to 
enjoy his dinner amazingly. His attendance is so regular in all weathers, that 
when by any chance he misses, it is conjectured that he must be seriously ill. 

The contrast is striking between the house as it is, and asit was. Even 
amidst the clatter of knives and forks, the jingle of glasses, and the “ Yes, 
sir,’ a Yes, sir,” of the waiter; some old-fashioned grate, or piece of quaint 
carving, recalls the memory of its former quietude and dignity, when Francis, 
the poor negro servant and friend of Johnson, watched behind his master’s 
chair, while Mrs Williams poured out cup after cup of tea to quench the Doc- 
tor’s insatiable thiret. There is a small room at the back of the bar which 
seems to have been less altered than the other parts of the house. From its 
proximity to what was once the library, it is conjectured that here Johnson oc- 
casionally retired to his devotions, and that it was the scene of those awful 
struggles between his dread of death and his unshaken faith which sometimes 
almost unnerved his mind, strong and mighty as it was. 

But we must break off, or we shall go beyond our purpose, which was 
only to give some general idea of our design, and of the tenor of succeed- 
ing articles. Staff in hand, we will pursue our pilgrimages, reverently 
wiping off the dust from ancient tombs, and diligently tracing the footsteps 
of worth, and genius, and wit. We hope to keep our readers in good humour, 
as we are sure to keep them in good company. 


Ihe vastness and variety of London rende 


rit a faithful representation of 
human life. 


In spite of its vice, its fog, and its dirt, it is still a glorious city, 
rich in every objeet worthy the metropolis of a great nation. Raise the cur- 
tain that shrouds it from your view, and say if it be not a magnificent sight. 


Other cities may have loftier temples, but do the 


’ y record more honoured 
names 


We hold the gem to be of more worth than the casket ; and be- 
lieve that many of those steeples which scarcely rise above the roofs of the 
surrounding houses, will, in times to come, be more venerated for the dust 


they contain than the most exquisite specimens of architectural beauty will 
e for their own sake. 


— 
RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION. 
A History of the Life of Richard Caur-de-Lion King of England. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. Saunders & Otley. i " 


The mere name of Richard Ceur-de-I 
that we promised ourselves some pleasant readings in the veritable “romance 
of history,” when we first saw these volumes announced. The authorship,too, 
seemed to have fallen into appropriate hands ; for the memoir of a monarch 
whose authentic history reads like a chapter of romance, was a fitting subject 
for an author who claims a place, not merely among our historians, but among 
our novelists ; while a writer who, like Mr. James. has made the history of 
France so much his study, seemed likely to throw additional light upon those 
incidents which have reference to Ceur-de-Lion’s contest with Philip Au- 


gustus. 

The bulk of these two volumes, however, bear 
the space occupied by the hero, as Falstaff’s gallon of sack to his pennyworth 
of bread,—the first hundred and thirty-three pages being devoted to a history 
of preceding events ; and then, the hero's birth being announced, he is left in 
his cradle, until the commencement of the second volume exhibits him bracing 


sion awakens so many associations, 


about the same proportion to 


on his harness as a knight. As, however, at that period he was very young, his 
early deeds of valour excite little interest, and we lose sight of him altogether 
ere the volume is much more than half finished, Mr. James breaking off at the 
year 1177, to begin from the beginning the tale of the Crusades, in which, 
when the second volume eloses, Re has only proceeded as far as the capture of 
Antioch. The present’ work is therefore very different from that which we an- 
ticipated ; but in these days of epitomes and abridgments, we cannot bring 
ourselves to complain of a work which at least promises to go fully into its 
subject, and which professes to derive its statements not from second-hand sour- 
ces, but from contemporary chroniclers. 

The period chosen by Mr. James, in these volumes, includes the greater part 
of the reign of our first Plantagenet, and is certainly one of great importance ; 
for the advances of civilization and commerce were very rapid, and, fostered by 
our municipal institutions, those seeds of liberty first sprung up, which flourish- 
ed and bore fruit in the succeeding century. ‘The contest, too, of Henry with 
Becket was most important ; not so much for its direct results, as those colla- 
teral advantages, which neither Church nor King obtained, but which became 
the heritage of the people. Beneath the rule of so astute, so stern, and so un- 
scrupulous a monarch as the second Henry, what would have become of the 
liberties (few as indeed they then were,) of the people, had he possessed as 
supple and time-serving a primate as Henry VIII, or one as willing to lengthen 
the sceptre by the crosier as “the lord of Canterbury” of Charles the First's 
day? But, just when Henry had reduced his refractory nobles to obedience, 
and set about framing new laws and new institutions, he became involved in 
that dispute with the head of the spiritual power, which prevented him from 
imposing unchecked, a yoke as crushing as that of the first Norman sove- 
reigns. The public mind too, was at this period in a state to require a series of 
impulses each strong enough to arouse it. Now the first of the series was af- 
forded by this celebrated contest ; for when the monarch and his advisers fierce- 
ly took up “the weapons of carnal warfare” against the offending Archbishop, 
and he, in return, launched the bolts of spiritual defiance at them, so bitter a 
conflict between the chief representatives of the antagonist powers which at 
that moment claimed the rule of all Christendom, could not but arouse the most 
sluggish to attention ; and although we do not believe that our forefathers, 
Saxon or Norman, watched the strife with that eager interest which their de- 
scendants, in the sixteenth century, viewed one not greatly dissimilar, still less, 
that they learnt like the political leaders of the seventeenth— 


“to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each”— 





still some questions as to “the bounds of either sword” must have arisen ; and 
Saxon and Norman now began to have an additional subject of discussion, 
perhaps of contest, separated from that irritating theme, the distinction of 
race. 

The character of our first Plantagenet presents more contrarieties as viewed 
in the pages of contemporary histories than perhaps any other monarch, ex- 
cepttHenry VIII.—and the king who by one writer is exhibited as the very mo- 
del of a wise and justice-loving sovereign, is by another presented as a fierce 
and sanguinary tyrant, destitute alike of public or private virtue. In regard to 
Plantagenet’s civil policy, although Glanville, in opposition to the mass of the 
monkish writers, represents him in his treatise, as one of the greatest and most 
conscientious of monarchs, “ his fiscal extortions, together with the abuses re- 
sulting from the sale of right and justice,” says Sir F. Palgrave, “have been 
faithfully recorded, and we can quote against Glanville the testimony of the 
suitor, who counts the bribes which he paid to the monarch,” and who followed 
the king from place to place, killing four horses in the pursuit, and half ruining 
himself with payment of interest to the Jews, whose aid he invoked. It were 
much to be wished that on that important portion of history, the contest of 
Henry with Becket, a testimony as wholly unexceptionable in its character, and 
as minute in its details, as the curious narrative of Richard de Anesty here re- 
ferred to, could be found. Unfortunately however for the dispassionate inqui- 
rer, every contemporary document is marked by party feeling ; and, curiously 
enough, even to the present day, that same party feeling has a place, almost as 
prominent as when the stones of Canterbury showed their fresh stains to the 
horror-struck people. Mr. James, in the present work, fights earnestly for the 
kingly prerogative, and consequently against Becket, yet unlike most writers 
who have taken this side of the question, he neither summons Hollingshed nor 
Foxe, nor those other writers who were forced to approve of the murder of 
Becket lest the executions of More and Fisher should be called by the same 
harsh name, but draws his information at once from the source whence alone it 
should be sought—in contemporary chronicles. 

It must be a subject of regret to all who have consulted these contemporary 

chronicles, that so little light is thrown by them on the conduct of Becket as 
chancellor. How gladly might we give up the silly tales of the dreams which 
pretigured his future greatness, his early miracles,—even the pretty tale that 
assigns him a Saracen mother,—for some details of his public life ; whether de- 
voted to the will of his sovereign he caused the tallage to be paid with unspa- 
rmg severity, or, true to his Saxon parentage, he gently imposed a tribute 
which he well knew was galling to his countrymen ; whether he looked with a 
rapacious eye on the walled towns, “those hives whose honey was so pleasant 
to the royal taste,” as a chronicler somewhere remarks, or viewed them with 
the warm attachment of one who had been born and bred up in the city which 
claimed an antiquity of two thousand years, and stood forth as the representa- 
tive of the Mercian kingdom. But this information we cannot obtain; though 
tradition—in an early age, no unfaithful witness,—asserts, that to the mitiga- 
ting influence of Henry’s chancellor England owed much ; and that many a san- 
guinary law was suspended, many an unjust decree turned aside, while the son 
of the London goldsmith held that office. We are rather inclined to agree with 
this tradition ; for that St. Thomas of Canterbury almost from the day of his 
death was viewed as the friend of the people, is beyond all doubt. The aid of 
St. Thomas, was invoked equally by barons and people during their struggle 
with John ; it was he, so said the dreaming citizen, who when Henry III. had 
built strong outworks at the Tower to overawe the citizens, levelled them with 
one blow of his shadowy staff; and in their laments over Simon de Montfort, 
the populace sung how “ Sir Symond,” like St. Thomas, had fallen by wicked 
hands in the cause of freedom, and how that the two martyrs would from hence- 
forth jointly watch over the welfare of the land. Now that Becket’s contest 
with the king had no reference to popular rights, must have been as evident to 
our forefathers as to ourselves; it could therefore, we think, only have been 
owing to his conduct when chancellor, and probably to his expressed opinions 
on the subject, which linked in the popular mind the memory of the martyr of 
ecclesiastical power, with their aspirations after freedom. 


It has been generally believed that Henry’s anxiety to obtain the See of 
Canterbury for his favourite, arose from a wish to secure a sufficiently servile 
Primate. We think, however, that Henry must long before have discovered 
the towering and determined spirit of the chancellor. The charge, indeed, 


will, until the moment came when he could advantageously set him at defiance, 
has always seemed to us untrue, because not in harmony with his general cha- 
racter. The warlike churchman, who followed Henry to the siege of Tou- 
louse with seven hundred knights, who carried three fortresses by storm, and 
challenged to single combat, and overcame a French knight of no mean prow- 
ess, could scarcely have been the chancellor to fawn and cringe, when, with 
his unexampled skill in diplomacy added to his military talents, there was no 
sovereign in Europe who would not have welcomed him to his court. We 
think it, therefore, more likely that Henry, anxious to secure those services, 
from which, as in the instance of the treaty with Louis, he had already obtained 
such important advantages, determined to attach Becket still more closely to his 
interests, by obtaining for him the highest ecclesiastical dignity. According to 
Mr. James, the clergy delayed to elect the King’s choice, because “ his habits 
and character rendered him most unfit for the archiepiscopal dignity, and most 
obnoxious to the English clergy.” Really we cannot imagine why such wor- 
thies as Roger, Archbishop of York, and Henry, Bishop of W inchester, should 
have objected to Becket. Many more charges of flagrant ill-conduct have 
been brought against this Roger, than his enemies have alleged against 
Becket ; while Henry of Blois, not merely crowned and discrowned his brother 
Stephen, but distinguished himself, bishop though he were, by his fierce valour 
at the siege of Winchester. As to Becket’s “luxurious and worldly life,” we 
suspect that the feeling which actuated Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, influenced 
them all—each “ hoped for the dignity himself.” 


In regard to this Gilbert Foliot, we think sufficient attention has not been 
given to his conduct ; for that he was a very important agent throughout the 
subsequent contest, is certain. It is from his letters that Mr. James principally 
derives his charges against Becket ; now it seems to us that Foliot is an inter- 
ested witness, quite as interested on the one side as John of Salisbury, or Peter 
of Blois, on the other. He was one of a wealthy and powerful family of Nor- 
man extraction, residing in London—not improbably, we think, a son of Lecia 
Foliot, daughter and heiress to Jordein Brisset, the founder of the nunnery of 
Clerkenwell, and of the house of the Knights Hospitallers close beside,—he 
held successively the prebend of Newington in the cathedral of St. Paul's, the 
abbacy of Gloster, rl was raised to the See of Hereford in 1148. In 1161, 
when Archbishop Hubert died, Foliot must have been past the middle age ; 
and as he was, according to the testimony of Gervase, “‘ eminently learned in 
sacred literature, and well accustomed to monastic rule,” he very naturally 
hoped, as the chronicler remarks, to be advanced to the primacy himself 
The selection of Becket for the office must have been more irritating to Gil- 
bert Foliot than to any of his brethren. Foliot had attained a mature, if not 





an advanced age ; Becket was a very young man; Foliot had risen from one 


so often brought against Becket, of the meanest subserviercy to the King’s ( 
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was to leap from 





ecclesiastical dignity to another, while Becket, at one bound, 
a mere archdeaconry and half orders to the Primacy of all 


But there 
was yet a deeper, because a more personal source of bitterness. Foliot be- 
longed to a wealthy and noble Norman family, and, dwelling in London or the 
immediate suburbs, he, in earlier life, might have looked protectingly down 
upon the son of the Saxon goldsmith, not perhaps altogether pleased to see 
the progress of the scholar, yet never dreaming that the Saxon would one day 


be advanced to the station which was denied to the haughty Norman. There is 
an evident allusion to these feelings, we think, in Becket’s letter, addressed to 
Foliot during his exile, (Diceto, p. 542,) where, after alluding to Foliot’s re- 
marks on “the origin of my race, and my progenitors,” he continues, “ truly 
they were citizens of London, dwelling peaceably among their fellow citizens 
nor, indeed, of the lowest order.” : 


The accounts of the opposition to Becket’s elevation and the reasons 


assign- 
ed for it, we must remember, + wags on the testimony of Foliot. Ticetd, an 
historian whom Mr. James highly eulogizes, and justly, does not mention it, 


but expressly declares that Becket was chosen, “ no one voting 
It was an additional source of bitterness to Foliot, that at this very time the 
See of London was also vacant; Becket might, therefore, have been preferred 
to that, while the higher office remained for him. It is probable, therefore, 
that when the Chapter unanimously recommended Foliot for London, he was 
slow even to thankthem. Certain it is, that the See continued vacant for some 
time ; and on Christmas-day the pride of the Londoners was gratified by see- 
ing their fellow-citizen perform the service as Archbishop in St. Paul's. “Some 
months after Foliot became Bishop of London. We think Mr. James lays teo 
much stress on the laudatory phrases in Pope Alexander's letter to the Cha 
ter respecting him, since they seem to us to mean no more than the 
— phraseology—* Right reverend Father,” or “ Religious and gracious 
ing.” 

“Scarcely had the Prelate taken possession of his new dignity than a change 
came over his whole demeanour. It might be that he was seized with remorse 
for his former course of life ; or it might be, that with the same skilful adapta- 
tion of means to an end which he had displayed throughout his whole career, 
he now made use of every appearance of profound devotion and sanctity, seeing 
that the elevation which he had so suddenly attained, required that ambition 
should change its path, and put on the flowing robes of zeal and enthusiasm. 
If we reject the one or the other of these suppositions, we can but conclude 
that the Archbishop was one of those Protean characters, the whole ferm and 
feature of whose mind suddenly yield under the pressure of circumstances ; 
that he who was the general in the field, the knight in the saddle, the courtier 
in the hall, the minister in the council, the diplomatist in the cabinet, merely 
from an honest and straightforward intention of doing well and skilfully in the 
situation in which he was placed, became also, in one moment, from the 
change of circumstances, the zealous and devoted churchman, and cameleon- 
like, received from the shades of his dim cathedral the grey hue of monastic 
enthusiasm and religious fervour. We would fain receive the best view of the 
prelate’s character; and did we not perceive that every change of direction 
which his vast and versatile powers assumed, tended to his own immediate ele- 
vation and the promotion of his own interest, even to the subversion of princi- 
ples which he had at other times professed, we might conceive those changes to 
have proceeded from the simple impulses of an honest heart employing a sub- 
tle and powerful mind. Or, did we find that humility of conduct succeeded 
reformation of manners—that the hard bed and the frugal meal excluded pride, 
haughtiness, subtlety, and love of power—we might imagine that his last alte- 
ration of demeanour took place from penitence, not ambition, and that the ob- 
ject was changed, rather than the means. However that may be, no sooner 
did Becket feel the mitre on his brow, than all the externals of the man were 
changed ; luxuries were banished from his table, long trains of glittering do- 
mestics from his palace : his conversation was of spiritual things ; his compa- 
nions clergymen and monks ; he was regular and devout in the offices of reli- 
gion ; and secret penances, and half-hidden mortifications, were whispered with 
wonder through the court of the new Archbishop. While Henry was still 
zealous in his favour, Becket sent him back the great seal, declaring that the 
post of Chancellor was incompatible with the high duties of his clerical sta- 
tion, for which he could scarcely suffice ; but in doing so, it would seem that he 
at once opened the eyes of the King, who, notwithstanding his long established 
partiality, now saw, or believed he saw, that the Archiepiscopal dignity had 
changed the object of Becket’s ambition. Perhaps Henry argued, that if Bec- 
ket resigned his post out of conscientious motives, and because he no longer 
regarded worldly wealth and authority, he would have given up at the same 
time the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, which was certainly not compatible with 
the mitre of the same see. Many another office or emolument he might have 
yielded also with equal dignity and propriety; but we find that the Archdea- 
conry was wrung from him with the greatest difficulty, and that he defended 
his least possession with the utmost pertinacity.” 

This whole passage is curious and reminds us of the Cavalier biographies of 
Cromwell. ‘*See,” say they, pointing to the excesses of his early youth, a 
“what a monster of iniquity !’ But Cromwell reforms, becomes a good husband 
and father, and takes to psalm singing; but do his biographers commend the 
change? No! he is a ten times greater monster now, and just fitted to mur- 
der his sovereign. So it is with poor Becket. His belligerent propensities 
while only a deacon, displease Mr. James: but when he lays them aside on his 
consecration, our author is horrified at his hypocrisy. His luxurious habits 
scandalize both the bishops and Mr James; he takes to hair shirts, rye-bread, 
and fennel and water, but it is only to be still more abused, for these “ tended 
to his own immediate elevation.” 

On this part of Becket’s life it is difficult to decide. For our own parts, we 
do not see what personal advantage could result from the mortifications. Had 
Becket set himself forward as the leader of a new sect, these austerities might 
have rendered him an object of great regard to his followers; or had he been 
in the service of a devout and priest-ridden prince, he might have risen high in 
his favour by such means. But he had attained the highest dignity the King 
could aid in bestowing, and to him the applause of the people could bring no 
advantage ; while if he looked forward to the rank of Cardinal, or even of Pope, 
no one knew better than he, that such prizes at that period were the rewards 
of bold and skilful statesmanship, such as he had already displayed as Chan- 
cellor, not of monkish austerities. Now, ata period when men often suddenly 
quitted the world and its duties to bury themselves in the cloister,—when per- 
sons of highest birth, from violent impulse, left al! their possessions to go at 
once on toilsome pilgrimage to the East, the opinion of the monkish writers, 
that Thomas suddenly changed in mind and heart, when the cross of Canter- 
bury was placed in his hands, does not appear to us so very extravagant. The 
resigning the Chancellorship seems to have given the first offence to the King ; 
and when Becket met him on his return from France, in 1163, it was evident to 
his court that the Archbishop was no longer the favourite, We think the King 
must have been practised = in this, and we think there is not much difficulty 
| in discovering the agent. But it was the opposition of Becket to the constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, which caused the long gathering rage of the “ lion-faced”’ 
| Plantagenet to boil over ; and it is at this point that the respective advocates 

of Becket and Henry gird themselves in good carnest for a war “a l’outrance.” 
Hoveden’s account is very plain :-— 

“The King, he says, desired that presbyters, deacons, sub-deacons,and other 
rectors of churches, if they should be detected in robbery or murder, or felony, 
or arson, or similar things to these, should be brought to secular examination, 
and punished like laymen : on the contrary, the Archbishop said that if a clerk 
duly ordained, or any other rector of a ehurch should be accused of anything, he 
should be judged by ecclesiastics, and by an ecclesiastical court, and if convic- 
ted, his orders should be stripped off ; and thus deprived of offige, and of bene- 
fit of clergy, if he afterwards became criminal, he should be judged according 
to the will of the king and his bailiffs.” 

With no wish to vindicate Becket from the charge of seeking to elevate the 
ecclesiastical power above its just level, we may remark that the principle for 
which Becket laid down his life, was recognized in our own courts of law until 
of very late years, in what was termed “ benefit of clergy.” It was this benefit 
on a larger scale, and subjected probably to more fixed rules, that Becket seems 
to have advocated ; and some remarks by Mr. James prove that there was much 
plausibility at least in his views. 

“In speaking as I am obliged to do on this and other occasions, I by no means 
intend to imply that degree of censure of Alexander and Becket which their 
conduct would have well merited had they lived in more enlightened times, or 
been placed in circumstances wherein their eyes could have seen clearly the. 
paths of right and wrong, unobscured by the dim mists of self-interest, and un- 
dazzled by the fictitious splendour with which Rome had invested herself. 
Alexander, on his part, doubtless thought that he only claimed for the Church 
that which was the Church’s right; and forgetting the more bitter degradation 
of crime, he might look upon it as derogatory to the clergy to submit to. the 
judgment of laymen. Nay more: he might remember how ignorant, merce- 
nary, and flagitious, as well as cruel and remorseless, many of the judges of the 
land, and still more the Barons who acted as judges, had proved themselves, 
not only in England but over the whole of Europe. He might, at a later period, 
have urged that not even the greatest jurisconsult of the day, the High Justici- 
ary of England, was free from suspicion of most iniquitous corruption. He 
might have put forth the principle, that all men are to be tried by their peers, 
and that in the age in which he lived none could bear that relation towards the 
clergy, but clergymen themselves He might have pleaded many other things 
to support the clairn which he conceived to be in every respect just to the 
Church, of which he was the head.” 

In any case, however, as the prelates and barons were summoned to Cla- 
rendon to deliberate, they had certainly a right to approve or reject. But 


against him.” 
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Henry seems to have viewed this assembly in the light in which the French 
kings viewed their parliament, and, therefore, brooked no opposition. Becket, 
however, was as determined as he; and having, by claiming as church oe 
perty some estates belonging to the nobles, arrayed the aristocracy as well as 2 . 
royal power against himself, he from henceforth had a double battle to - . 
«« When it was proposed that the whole assembly should take the oath, Becket 
positively refused to do so. Some writers declare that the Archbishop asserted 
as his excuse, that this was all very different from the promise he had made the 
King ; but others, and among them Hoveden, state that he did not deny the 
promise, but declared that he had sinned in making it. a = 

“ The King and his nobles were furious at this conduct. Violent and irrita- 
ble in the highest degree, we may easily believe that Henry could scarcely 
bridle his indignation ; and for three days the clergy, the monarch, and the 
barons remained in fierce and menacing debate, in which, if we may trust to 
the words of the Bishop of London, whose high and severe purity of character (!) 
renders his testimony indisputable, the prelates resisted every effort to extort 
from them the oath demanded : ‘ ready to submit to loss of fortune, anguish of 
body, endurance of exile, and if God willed it, even the sword itself,’ rather 
than abandon the course in which their Archbishop led them. It would appear 
that the Prelates from time to time consulted apart ; and ‘on the third day, 
says the Bishop of London, ‘ when all the princes and nobles of the realin had 
been excited to the utmost fury, after a tremendous noise and shouting, they 
entered the meeting where we sat, and with their mantles cast back, and out- 
stretched arms, addressed us thus: ‘ Listen, oh ye who contemn the statutes 
of the realm, and will not receive the commands of the King ; not ours are 
these hands that you behold, not ours these arms, not ours even these bodies, 
but they are those of our Lord the King, ready at his nod to revenge his inju- 
ries, ready to do his will promptly, let it be whatsoever it will; whatever shall 
be his mandate, shall be to us most just, and we will execute it willingly. 
Change your determination, incline your minds to obedience, in order that you 
may avoid, while it is yet easy, a peril which soon must be inevitabie.’ ‘ What 
then ?’ continues Foliot, ‘ Who fled! Who turned their back? Whose spirit 
gave way!’ The Bishop goes on to say that no one yielded ; and he names 
all the Prelates present, down to himself, with the exception of Becket, assert- 
ing that every one of them remained in the defence of the church; but he 
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then proceeds : ‘The general of the host turned his back, the leader of the 
camp fled from it, from his brethren, and from the council ; the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury withdrew himself, and after a space given to conference apart, 
he returned to us,and spoke these words: ‘ It is the will of my Lord that I 
should perjure myself, and at present I submit, and ineur perjury, for which I 
may do penance hereafter.’ ” 

“Tn this transaction,” says Mr. James, ‘we see somewhat to regret in the 
fact, that a number of English prelates should ever have combined to struggle 
for privileges subject to such dark and terrible abuses.” Truly there is some- 
what more to regret, when a ferocious nobility, at the will of their sovereign, 
rush sword in hand, as other chroniclers have declared, threatening to murder 
a body of defenceless, and mostly old men, because in a deliberative assembly 
they chose to exercise their judgment. It reads more like an episode in the 
Byzantine history, than the story of those ‘* preservers of our land,” who have 
been handed down as the ‘‘ Nolumus leges Angli@ mutari” champions. Mr. 
James exultingly points to the conduct of Becket in yielding and taking the re- 
quired oath, determined not to be bound by it; but his own statement furnishes 
a vindication fully sufficient, at least in a court of law. 

‘** Hoveden lumself says that there was good cause for alarm, and another 
contemporary relates the menaces used towards the Bishops in such a manner 
as to confirm, perhaps more strongly, the truth of Foliot’s letter upon this point, 
than even if he had repeated exactly the same words. He says ‘ There cer- 
tainly were various officers rushing about the royal chambers, brandishing their 
shining battle-axes, as if prepared to smite the heads of the Bishops.’ ‘This is 
the account of Gervase, one of the best and most accurate historians of the 
day, connected with the church of Canterbury, and possessed of every means 
of information. * * Hoveden, Diceto, and Gervase, prove that Becket first 
of all refused to consent to the King’s views in London, then followed him to 
Oxford, and promised to receive the laws which he wished to enforce, retracted 
this promise at Clarendon, and being threatened with the King’s anger, sepa- 
rated himself from the other bishops, and consulted apart. They prove also, 
that many of the King’s friends and officers threatened the bishops with their 
brandished weapons, and that under these menaces Becket gave way, and took 
the oath to observe the customs, which he instantly violated, and sought abso- 
lution, and did penance for taking it. Foliot tells exactly the same story, and 
adds nothing but two facts which came more immediately under his own cogni- 
zance than under that of the historians—namely, that the officers, who were 
seen brandishing their battle-axes, as if about to dash the bishops’ brains out, 
as described by Gervase, did aetually enter the hall where they were assembled, 
and threatened them there, and that Becket, while he took the oath, had not 
the slightest intention of keeping it.” 

From henceforward the rage of Plantagenet knew no bounds, and he hated 
Becket, as Mr. James justly says, ‘with a virulence which could only arise 
from mortified vanity, added to disappointed affection, ”"—(for the last phrase we 
would, however, substitute ‘‘ disappointed self-will’’) ; and in his after conduct 
he exactly reminds us of an eastern monarch, who, after stripping his offending 
vizier of his possessions, is wild with rage until the bowstring completes the 
punishment. Becket was summoned to appear before the great council at 
Northampton. Here he was fined £500; a second demand, for the same sum, 
was made by the King, to which Becket pleaded that this had been a gift ; but 
the servile Parliament agreed with the King, and commanded its payment. A 
third demand was now made of 44,000 marks, a sum at that time more than 
equal to half a million of ourmoney. ‘ The prelate, as well he might be, was 
astonished and confounded.” It seems strange that he did not then plead, as 
he afterwards pleaded, the acquittance which, on his elevation to the archbishop- 
rick, both Prince Henry, in the name of his father, and the Chief Justiciary 
had given him. Mr. James tells us, that his first resolution under all these 
wrongs, was to proceed barefoot to the palace, and cast himself at the feet of 
his royal master. We think nothing but hypocrisy could have dictated such a 
step, and as he acted very dulerently, we cannot believe that he ever contemp- 
lated such abject conduct, although—* Henry, though passionate to a degree 
of insanity, was by no means tenacious of his anger: having humbled the 
archbishop so far as to prevent him from becoming dangerous for the future, he 
might have been contented with his submission, and moreover the King might 
then perhaps have recollected, what he should have recollected long before, that 
Becket had expended enormous sums in his service ; that he had obtained for 
him peace, and great extension of territories ; that he had captured towns and 
fortresses, judged impregnable, for his benefit and for his interest ; that he had 
marched to his assistance in Normandy with twelve hundred knights and four 
thousand men-at-arms, all of whom were paid by himself; and maintained at 
his expense. On the other hand, however, it is not impossible, that the very 
consciousness of such services rendered, acting upon a proud, a self-confident 
spirit, might tend, m combination with ambitious feelings, to make Becket re- 
solve upon resistance to one whom he considered an ungrateful master. Cer- 
tain it 1s that after brief reflection he laid out his plan with that mixture of 
hypocritical cunning and ambitious daring, which had distinguished his opposi- 
tion to the constitutions of Clarendon. He determined to affect a belief that 
his life was in danger, to baffle Henry’s artifices by bringing forward boldly the 
real cause of the King’s indignation against him, rather than the matter imme- 
diately under discussion, to overwhelm all considerations of the account requir- 
ed of his stewardship in the question of his opposition to the constitutions of 
Clarendon, and to resume the high ground of a defender of the clergy’s privi- 
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Jeges, rather than to remain in the low position in which the King had placed 


him, as an insolvent, nay, a fraudulent debtor.” 
_ Afterthe specimen we have given of the conduct of the nobles, did it require 
hypocrisy to assert that his life was in danger? 

The appearance of Becket before the court, has occupied every historian, 
few of whom have narrated it faithfu ly. Mr. James takes care to give us the 
account of the mass of St. Stephen which the Archbishop performed, but 
which was performed, not, as some writers have asserted, publicly, but in his 
hostel. Mr. James also points out the obnoxious “ Introit,” “ Princes sat and 
spake against me ;” but if this be viewed as breathing defiance, it is but just to 
remember that thecollect in the same service expressly supplicates, ‘ that we 
may imitate him, so as to love even our enemies.” Hoveden remarks that it 
was Foliot who so bitterly accused Becket for performing this service, that he 
acquainted the King with it, and declared that he celebrated it “ per artem ma- 
gicam”—by this curious phrase we should suppose Foliot meant that it was 
used as a spell for safety. Hoveden's minute account, and he probably was 
present, is curious. “‘ Then, after the mass, the Archbishop put his stole about 
his neck, then clad himself in his black canonical cope, and immediately repair- 
ed to the King’s court, a great concourse of people coming together to see what 
the end would be. But he took his cross in his right hand. and with his left 
held the bridle of his horse, and when he came to th« king’s hall he descended, 
and waving his cross entered. Then he went into the outer chamber alone. 
bearing his cross, but none of his suite followed him. Then there came a 
crowd of folks (plebem) and he sat down among them, but the King was in the 
Inver chamber with his servants. Then Gilbert, Bishop of London came, on the 
part of the King, and greatly blamed him, because thus armed with the cross he 
entere d the king’s court, and he sought to snatch it from him, but the Archbishop 
held it more tightly. Then the Bishop of Winchester said to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, " Brother, desist ; let the Archbishop bear his cross, for he ought to bear it 
well. , Then the Bishop of London was enraged against Winchester, and said, 

Thou hast en ill, brother, and evil is with thee, because thou hast spoken 
ainst the King.” How time serving does Foliot appear in allthis, But al- 
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though afterwards coaxed by the Archbishop of York, and urged by the others, 
Becket clung fast to the sign both of spiritual power and praee : and, when 
told that the king had a sharp sword, replied that he had a sharper, even the 
spiritual. The - bishops eventually renounced their obedience to him ; and 
then the two earls sent by the king appeared, and bade him hear his sentence. 
Beckct’s answer was stern and haughty, but dignified, and rising,still holding his 
cross, he retired. The paltry spirited nobles and clergy who had quailed before 
him in the hall, now, according to Mr. James’s acknowledgment, “ assailed him 
with gross and threatening language,” calling him perjured traitor. This 
aroused the knightly spirit of the former warrior, and he declared, were it not 
for his office, he would repel the charge by combat. It is very probable that 
the “future saint,” as Mr. James says, ‘made his way out of the hall amid 
evident marks of hatred and derision on the part of those within it; but what- 
ever opinion we may form as to the violence of his conduct, certainly it was 
marked by nothing that could awaken derision. The sequel is well known. 
Becket fled, and continued in exile some years, and then returned to die at the 
altar of his own Cathedral. ; 

We have bees thus minute in our remarks on this portion of history, not only 
because it occupies the most important part of the work before us, but because 
it throws great light on the general history of the period. Most readers are 
accustomed to view the clergy of the middle ages as bearing all before them by 
amere “sic volo,” whereas, we find that kings and nobles could act occasion- 
ally as arbitrarily and as unjustly toward the servants of the Church, as toward 
their own subjects or tenantry. ‘They have been accustomed to consider too, 
that the clergy always presented a combined force :—so far from this, when we 
enter more minutely into the history of those times, we shall find a high and a 
low party—a government party, and an opposition party,—in short, a state of 
things not greatly dissimilar to that existmg in the present day. In one re- 
spect, however, the clergy of England in the middle ages eminently deserve 
our thanks. Whatever might be their motives, (and these most probably were 
different in different men,) from the days of Stephen Langton, down to the ac- 
cession of the house of Lancaster, they stood forth boldly in the cause of free- 
dom. In tracing that long and interesting struggle between the people and 
their kings, which pete through full a century and a half, we behold a line 
of illustrious prelates aiding the commons to obtain their birthright inheritance. 
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LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH TOILETTE. 

Petit Courrier des Dames, et Journal des Modes. Paris. London, Fuller. 

We are considerably behind our neighbours, the French, in this department 
of the commonwealth of letters. The language of the toilette is still French, 
like the language of the cuisine. We dress both ourselves and our dinners 
better than formerly, but when we speak or write upon either subject, our defi- 
ciencies are glaring. English eloquence has not, as yet, illuminated the sci- 
ence of millinery, or lent an additional glow to our kitchen fires. Oratory 1s 
rare enough at the bar and in the senate, but it is still more difficult to meet 
with it in the tailor’s shop, or at the mercer’s counter. The hands of our ha- 
berdashers surpass their tongues. They would seem not to feel the importance 
and dignity of their high vocation : and without feeling there is no rhetoric, no 
poetry in either prose or rhyme. On the other hand, the Parisian professors of 
these noble arts are as sublime in style asin execution. Like Cwsar, they can 
write as well as act. Their lips scemed teuched with fire when they paint a 
coat or describe a bonnet. Theirs are the— 





Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 

It is not for them to confine their genius to the mere materiel of broad-cloth or 
cachemire ; they refine, they spiritualize, they adorn and exalt it. They are 
great with the pen as with the needle. A robe is with them the subject of the 
scissars, and a mantle the theme of the thimble. Their periods are smooth as 
their satins, their metaphors rich as their brocades, their style ample and flow- 
ing as their trains. 

Foremost amongst these rhetoricians of the wardrobe stands the Petrt Cour- 
rier des Dames, et Journal des Modes, from a recent number of which we can- 
not deny ourselves the satisfaction of culling a few exquisite specimens of mil- 
linery eloquence, with a view to stimulate our artists of Bond Street and Re- 
gent Street to the like soarings of the pen. 
~ The reader has heard of hierurchies ! He has heard of hierarchies in hea- 
ven, and imitations thereof upon earth. But has he ever heard of “a hie- 
rarchy of—stuffs ?” Hearken to the voice from the Boulevard des*Italiens :— 

‘ Pour établir une espéece de hiérarchie dans les étoffes sans nombre, offertes 
aujourd’hui dans la maison Opigez-Gagelin, nous voudrions commencer par la 
toilette primitive, celle qui sert au premier léver du premier matin, et finir par 
la parure toute royale qui porte autour des trones les plus splendides, les riches 
tissus dont Opigez-Gagelin nous offre a cet instant les merveilles.” 

“ La toilette premitive—celle qui sert au premier lever du premier matin,” 
is, of course, in the episcopal scale, the Pepe, or Primate of * stuffs.” When 
our English modistes adopt it, they must take care to call it the Canterbury. 
We should like to know the Petit Courrier’s reason for assigning the highest 
post in his hierarchy to the toilette ‘du premier matin.” Perhaps he means 
to insinuate that dignitaries ought to rise the earlier, the higher they rise in the 
church. From the expression “ premier léver,’’ we must conclude that the 
French hierarchs go to bed twice in the twenty-four hours, probably to recruit 
their strength after the toils of the déjeiner, and be prepared for the more se- 
rious labours of the diner. 

After recommending ‘“ l'alpaga chine” as an ‘excellent étotfe pour le pre- 
micr négligé’—his Grace the Archbishop of Stufls—our cotemporary (!) pro- 
ceeds— 

“ Maintenant que l'heure du négligé est passée—lheure de ce negligé ou l'on 
ne recoit gue les amis de coeur, nous allons vous parler de plusieurs choses 
charmantes pour les néghgés de réception.” !1! 

The stuffs of the Petit Courrier are evidently “ the stuff that life is made 


of.” He has one négligeé for “ les amis de ceeur’’—*‘ quelque chose de doux, de 
suave !"’—and another “ négligé de réception,” which he thus eloquently de- 


scribes :— 

“ L’Arachnée, jolie soie, fond noir ou brun, sur lequel un leger dessin broche 
rouge, vert. bleu, ou de toute autre nuance, produit un treillage semblable aux 
fils des araignées. Cela est simple, charmant, et certes, si nous nous rappe- 
lons un peu notre mythologic, nous nous garderons d’en rire.” 

Laugh !—far be it from the readers of the Journal! des Modes to laugh at the 
mythological or any other stuff in the magasin. Far be it, too, from the rea- 
ders of the more sober Atheneum, to treat with aught but respect the most 
profound the lights of classic erudition, kindled by our polished neighbours, to 
illuminate the toilette ! 

We want time to go through the bench of négliges. There is L’olona. “Ce 
sont des fonds bleus ou roses,”—our shopkeepers will name it the Bloomfield. 
There is “ Le jaspe de Paris, fond vert, d'un aspect satiné,” which will pro- 
bably be called the Exeter. Then, there is La revilla—soie croisée (the Chris- 
tian emblem) jolie comme son nom, gracieux costume de jeune femme assise 
devant le métier, o0 elle finit quelque charmante tapisserie de chez Sorre- 
Delisle.” 

We are then informed, that “afin de suivre cette hiérarchie d’élégance 
dont nous avons parlé, il nous faut arriver aux robes plus parees,” &c. 

Virtuous ladies of England, avoid “le brocart flewri..”” The Courrier styles 
it “ véritable séduction,” the robe that leads to the long-robe,— 

Veniunt a veste sagitte. 

A Joseph becomes a Tarquin before a brocart flewri,—the very Lovelace of 
the ward-robe. 

Le Pekin Nantosy. ‘Ne me demandez point l'étymologie de ce nom. Je 
l'ignore.” Since the immortal disclaimer of all knowledge by Socrates, there 
has been nothing so fine as this, “Je Vignore!’’ The Petit Courrter des 
Dames confesses ignorance of the “‘ étymologie de Pekin Nantosy!” Sublime 
humility ! 

* La question d’ Orient !"— 

Yes—why not ‘la question d’Orient,”’ when the subject to be introduced is 
Madame Clémancon and her matchless corsets? Truly delightful it is to 
learn that “Ja question d’Orient n’a point d’influence sur la valeur des jolies 
tailles.” We fear there is not a modiste in Bond Street who has the slightest 
notion whether the Eastern question has or has not had an influence upon the 
affairs of the British toilette—see the superiority of the Italian Boulevards. 
The Courrier continues :—* Leis ceintures rondes et sveltes, les hanches bien 
placées, les formes artistement dessignées, tout ce que nous trouvons a Paris 
dans les corsets de Madame Clémancon, n’a point perdu de son prix, vers les 
contrées de la Gréce et de la Turquie, a en juger par les envois considerables 
de corsets que Madame Clémangon vient encore de faire recemment a Odessa. 
On nous dit que par la les femmes comprennent aussi admirablement ce talent 
distingué, et qu’elles acquierent graces, sveltesse, et seduction en adoptant ces 
coupes heureuses dont les femmes de Paris apprecient de plus en plus le mérite 
Du reste, Madame Clémangon fait une telle étude de son art, elle emploie si 
conscieusement sa vie et son esprit a comlaner, sans cesse, les chances de per- 
fections que son nom comme son talent ont droit ala réputation qu'elle s'est 
acquise avec toutede droit dans toute notre élegance Européenne.” 

it is impossible to frame a nobler conception of that exalted character which, 
in the poverty of our language, we vulgarly designate ‘‘a stay-maker,” than 
is bodied forth in this last sentence. Madame Clémancon has more than ta- 
lent, more than esprit, more than even an European reputation,—she has a 
conscience! She devotes her life and genius to corset-making “ conscieuse- 
ment.” Should she lose her precious sight in the too ardent pursuit of her re- 
uown, she unay console herself like our Milton — 
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What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In coreet-manufacture, noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Upon “ coiffures,” the great writer sheds all the lights of classic erudition, 
We quote with rapture : 

“Tl existe dans le nom d’Heéléne quelque chose qui comporte la grace, |’élé- 
gance, les nobles beautés, les ravissantes séductions, tout ce qui fait penser enfin 
que ce nom distingué ne peut étre appliqué qu’a des choses Sones de lui. Ma- 
dame Dasse a donc bien fait de donner ce titre 4 la plus charmante des coiffures 
que lon verra cet hiver, coiffure si belle et si heureusement composée que, dans 
son aspect tout d’abord, on devine les charmes qu’elle doit ajouter aux physio- 
nomies dont elle fera la parure. Ce n'est point un turban, ni une 
toque, ni un bonnet ; c’est quelque chose de bien mieux que tout cela: c’est 
une rézille d’or qui retient les cheveux par derriére, se termine de chaque cété 
par de magnifiques glands or et soie, qui produiront un effet étrangement joli 
sur les cous qu’ils doivent embellir ; et devant cette rezille, pour accompagner le 
visage, lui préter de reflets doux, brillans et vaporeux, de légers flots de mara- 
bouts sur le duvet desquels scintillent mille parcelles d’or. Enfin c'est du 
luxe, de la grace, de la distinction, c’est tout ce qui méritait le mieux de pren- 
dre le nom de la coiffure Héléne.” 

The writer is not less magnificent upon mouchoirs :— 

‘* D’abord ces mouchoirs, qui sont de ravissantes collections de points de tous 
—_ dupuis la simplicité des lignes a jour jusqu’aux splendeurs de ces coing 

rodés avec armes, blasons, chiffres, &c. &c. Les mantilles en fine organdie, 
brodée, intercalée de dentelles, et accompagnées de pagodes semblables, seront 
des charmans complémens de toilette sur des robes de soie.” 

In another part of the eloquent periodical before us we meet with this glow- 
ing announcement of bonbons : 

* De longue date il existe 4 Paris une maison connue des enfans, des gour- 
mets, des jolies femmes, de tout ce qui aime enfin les bonbons, les fruits, les 
nectars les plus exquis. Cette maison, dont le noma traversé déjd bien des 
générations et des révolutions, reste immuable dans son doux et grand renom, 
et a travers toutes les progressions du luxe, les efforts de la concurrence, elle a 
conservé la prerogative de cette superiorité accordée depuis si long-temps aux 
bonbons du Fidele Berger, Seulement, pour suivre le progrés du siecle, le 
Fidéle Berger a adjoint a ses délicieux bonbons tous les accessoires des friandi- 
ses et boissons recherchées qui forment le luxe de nos salons d’hiver.—Les si- 
rops, les essences, les punchs prépares vont reprendre leur vogue accoutumée, 
et voici l"heure de marquer leur place parmi toutes les citations que la mode et 
le bon gout reclament.” 

Longinus should rise from the tomb to analyze the beauties of this passage. 
Mark the opening words—* De longue date il existe a Paris ”’—not the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame—not the Palais de Tuileries—not the Louvre—but “ une 
maison, connue des enfans, des gourmets, des jolies femmes, de tout ce gui aime 
les Lonbons—les fruits—les nectars les plus exquis.” The generalization of 
‘tout ce qui aime les bonbons” is wonderfully fine. But it is nothing to the 
majesty of what follows :—‘ Cette maison, dont le nom a traversé deja bien 
des générations et des révolutions, reste immuable dans son doux et grand re- 
nom.’ What is the house of Bourbon to the house of Bonbon! While the 
house of Bourbon has sunk in revolution, the house of Bonbon has traversed 
and survived them. While the Bourbons have been buffetted by the tempests 
of fortune, the house of Bonbon “ reste immuable!”’ While the renown of the 
Bourbons is bitter, that of the Bonbons is sweet. The Bonbon “a conservé la 
prérogative ;” the Bourbon has lost his. Alas, the bouse of Bourbon has not 
been like that of Bonbon—le Fidéle Berger! 

And pray observe the ‘ pour suivre le progrés du siécle !’’—the march of 
sweetmeats—the advance of syrups—the progression of punches! Had the 
the Bourbons been so wise as to follow “le progrés du siécle,”’ the throne 
might now be as stable as that of the Bonbons in their sugared realm of Candie. 
Thus the Petit Courrier des Dames teaches golden lessons to princes. The 
monarch who would have his throne “ immuable,”’ must have a ‘ renom douz” 
as well as “grand; he must follow “le progres du siecle ;” he must be of 
the house of Fidéle Berger—a faithful shepherd of his people. 
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FRESCO-PAINTING: LETTER I. 

STATE OF THE ART IN THE TIMES OF MENGS AND WACHTER. ITS RESTORA- 
TION BY CORNELIUS AND OTHERS. WORKS EXECUTED BY THEM IN ROME AND 
GERMANY. CRITICISM ON MYTHOLOGICAL COMPOSITIONS, AND UPON THE 
SCRIPTURAL PAINTINGS OF HESS AND CORNELIUS. 

London, 20th December, 1841. 

Since art and its ertical illustration were thus situated at the period mention- 
ed, it is apparent, notwithstanding his extensive and refined knowledge, how 
limited could have been the influence of Menes. However he may have 
directed opinion upon its mere external characters, drawing, anda kind of 
ideal treatment of form—however beneficial he may even have considered a 
more essential and thorough improvement—yet to that which is the real essence, 
the inward life and soul of art, his restoration never reached. WacurTer and 
the rest felt this: their judgment, studious and refined, soon discerned that 
even the external merits of Mencs, inasmuch as they did not spring from true 
principles, were valueless, and were at once to be repudiated, to prepare the 
way for the restoration of art in the vigorous excellence of uncorrupted youth. 
Did men trace the cause of this corruption of taste? It was found in a me- 
chanical routine and absence of refinement, an entire disregard of nature and 
of the early productions of art, but more especially in a singular deficiency of 
mind and feeling, and the indulgence of an imagination at once conventional 
and unreal. It was natural, however—for it is difficult, wherever reason is in- 
fluenced by imagination or the feelings incidental to our favourite pursuits, 
to be strictly just—that these praiseworthy attempts should fora time en- 
courage an exaggerated homage of the Old Masters, nay, even tend to an unfair 
depreciation of works the merit of which consisted rather in treatment than 
conception. Yet all this was not merely natural, it was at the same time right. 
The truth is, art had degenerated ; it had sunk to a mere mechanical mannerism. 
To re-create and endow it with fresh life, there were no other means than by 
recommencing its career. But here to stop was impossible, and was never in- 
tended. The old art was dead; it was to reappear on earthasachild. Yet 
not for this, after the fashion of what is sometimes termed knowledge of art, or 
critical taste, should its first efforts be condemned as childish ; for if art at that 
period had striven to give evidence of the reason and circumspection of age, it 
might have shared the fate of much similar infantine precocity, and it might 
never have become old. 

With far greater success than the artists above-mentioned, Corneuivs, 
OverBeck, Vertu, and Scuapow, associated to effect the complete restora- 
tion of Fresco-painting. At the villa of the King of Prussia’s Consul, the Che- 
valier Bartuoipy, they found the desired opportunity. Their pictures from the 
history of Joseph are even now admired. ‘The “ Explanation of the Dream,” 
and the ‘ Recognition in Egypt,” are by Cornetivs ; the “ Sale of Benjamin,” 
and the “ Year of Famine,’’ by Overseck ; “ The Garments Stained with 
Blood,” and “ Joseph in Prison,” by ScHapow; and “The Year of Plenty,” 
by Vertu. Apart from their intrinsic merits, these pictures derive a particular 
importance from the consideration that they were the first productions that had 
been seen forcenturies, of art pure, powerful and refined. With reference to 
either, they will exist as invaluable monuments, worthy of the present and of 
succeeding ages. ‘To these artists Prince Massim1 gave at a subsequent period 
a far more extensive commission. At the Villa Massimi, in the neighbourhood 
of the Lateran, the hall and two chambers were directed to be painted in fresco, 
with compositions from the three greatest epic poets of Italy. Jutius Scunork 
undertook the ‘Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto; Overseck, with JoserH 
Fuisricn, the * Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso, from one of the side-rooms; 
and Verru, with Kocn, the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante, for the other. 
Verrn’s task, the “ Paradise,” was originally to have been painted by Corne- 
Lius; but just as the design was prepared, he was called away to fulfil the 
duties of Director of the Academy at Diuisseldorff; and thus its completion 
was delayed. However sanguine the expectations in which, after the works 
executed at the Casa Bartholdy, we might indulge, yet the surprising elevation 
which Fresco had attained was throughout remarkable in the decoration of this 
villa. Independent of the excellent pictures of Overseck and Vertu, full 
of original genius, Juttus Scunorr’s graceful compositions in rich landscape 
exhibit this branch of art in an entirely new point of view. Kocn, the land- 
scape painter, in his compositions from the Hell and Purgatory, displays an 
imagination at once animated and powerful; and surprises us by his vigorous 
conception of the poet’s somewhat mystical ideas. Funricu, also, who now 
for the first time enters the list as a fresco-painter, impresses us with a favour- 
able opmion of his talents. If rigorous critics require a more complete perfec- 
tion in detail, and desire a deeper study of nature, they should consider that in 
these compositions the artists for the most part were limited by conditions 
which rendered it impossible for them to design any very extensive prepara- 
tory cartoons. About the same time, Overseck painted in the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi, upon the end-wall of the chapel of St. 
Francis, an admirable fresco, the subject of which relates to the history of that 
saint. Of this there exists a lithograph. 

Corwetivs, who considered fresco-painting as the most suited to the highest 
aims of art, was the first who introduced it into Germany. When Director of 
the Academy at Diisseldorff, he immediately commenced the decoration of the 
Hall of the Glyptothek at Munich with designs from the Greek mythology. 
These paintings, the first important works w hich, as Crown Prince, the present 
King of Bavaria in his love of art commissioned CorNELivs to paint, are now 





so deservedly celebrated, that it would be superfluous to enter into details either 
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as to their subjects or arrangement. With regard to their Leo hart oe 
i “ nd individual delineations of character, it has been objected 
and treatment, & ; N this point these questions arise : 
they are neither Grecian nor antique. Now on this p Aaarorghe inarcmreagir yl 
her it be possible, and now particularly, for us really : 
Whether P ae Greeks? and if it were possible, whether 
create in the pure spirit of the Greeks? and even ; oud? Gal Gb 
; ht soto do? ‘The first question may at once De noegatiyed, @ 

= Lis, =: uming the first question to be even answered in the affirmative, oe 
present no difficulty, if we direct our attention to the general yoo a — vee 
art. Now art is conversant with representations of ‘cxgemte rye ‘ the 
acquired by means of the senses, but combined in harmony an ve y we 
‘nner world of the artist’s fancy, and reproduced from thence in order to exc 
age ing $ i Accordingly, such images only should be 
in others corresponding impressions. -\\ By, f th se. th hould 
‘troduced in art as exist really in the mind and soul of the artist: they s 
= “truly felt, in the artist’s pure conception, and not 
be truly moulded, as they are truly fe%, 4 : tice ” 
aflectedly or artificially. ‘The sympathy of unison of feeling which such wor : 
find in the public mind, will depend upon the degree in which they correspon 
with the spirit of the age and its predominant tendency. But it 1s not always 
necessary that the artist’s subjects should be taken from the actual world, in 
order that the public should be interested in them : they may embrace all that 
is dignified and generally characteristic of human nature, however remote may 
be its conditions of time and place. : 

« All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

‘All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven.” 
For the world of Fancy is unlimited and endless. Whatever the human mind 
can embrace, is its legitimate province. It is a despotism at once ignorant and 
absurd to confine the artist within arbitrary limits ; for example, to withold or 
to exclude the highly poetic mythology of the Greeks. Such treasures, as a 
Greek, he cannot indeed possess, nor yet for Greeks has he to re-create them ; 
but merely as they appear in the light and shade of his time and of national 
habits. ‘This variable and accidental form consists, however, in points unessen- 
tial and subordinate. The immutable principle, and that which belongs to the 
art of all times, can be alone the property of mankind. The re-admission of 
the Greek mythology within the sphere of our art, seen in this point of view, 
should appear to us, therefore, as little objectionable as the circumstance that 
Corne ius has imbued his ancient forms so deeply with the spirit of our own 
times, that they do not, like the figures in the Etruscan vases, require a particu- 
lar study, much text, and more learned commentary to understand them. For 
to enjoy we must comprehend—that is, if the mind be the source of the plea- 
sure. But this is not the place to define the essential difference between the 
principle of classic and modern art: yet it is sufficiently evident, that paintings 
in the style such as Pavsanias describes those painted by Po.yenorus in the 
Lesche at Delphi, in our days would appear at once singular and ridiculous. 
But it is precisely in the execution of these mythic pictures that the power of 
Cornetius is evinced. Character and dignity are here united with a high de- 
gree of grace ; the drawing is severe, the colours simple, as the object requi- 
red. The pictures of this great master throughout exhibit the true principle 
of Fresco-painting. Many obvious inequalities and imperfections (except those 
painted by Zimmerman and Scutotruaver) proceed from the circumstance 
that many young artists of less skill and experience participated in their exe- 
cution. 

During the progress of these works in the Hall of the Glyptothek, the open 

arcades in the Hofgarten were similarly painted in fresco by many pupils of 
CorNetivs, the majority of whom had followed him from Dasseldortf upon his 
ippointment as Director of the Academy at Munich. The subjects chosen 
were from the history of the Princes of the House of Bavaria. Although in 
this series of paintings there are many which exhibit a considerable want of 
practice in composition and execation, they are all, nevertheless, an evident ex- 
ample of an enthusiastic impulse on the part of the young painters, and that di- 
rected to a great end. In addition to this recommendation, there are many in 
themselves deserving of the highest praise as compositions. Other works of 
various merit, as Laneer’s pictures in the Leuchtenberg Palace, those in his 
own house, the ceiling of the Odeon, that in the Protestant Church by Her- 
MANN, the picture in the Church of Sendling, by Linpenscumipr, and others, 
are not to be compared with those commenced immediately after the comple- 
tionof the Glyptothek, in the new wing of the Residence, and in the Castle 
Chapel. The ability of the artist was quickened by success; yet, active as it 
might be, it was but equal to the patronage it received. ; 
_ Henry Hess was commissioned by the King to paint the Chapel of All 
Saints in fresco, in the Mediwval style, upon a gold ground. He was assisted 
by I. Scuranpotpu, Cart Kocn, and J. B. Manver ; and of these, excellent 
lithographs by J. G. Scurerner have appeared. The subjects are chiefly Bib- 
lical, and comprise the leading incidents in the Old Testament and the Life of 
our Saviour. It may be justly asserted, that no church has been for centuries 
so harmoniously and consistently decorated. Its impression is most effective, 
and conducive to devotion Whatever of well-grounded objection may exist 
or be urged against the revival of a style of art belonging to a period deprived 
of social interest from its remoteness while it wants the charm of antiquity, (and 
not only in relation to this church, but in regard to all other architectural eflerts 
at Munich,)—yet a principle which has so powerful an influence on the feelings 
of every one must be admitted to be legitimate in its nature, and has claims 
that we cannot disallow. 

In the Royal Palace, the Nibelungen Halls are important in the history of 
Fresco-painting. Jvunivs Scunorr has in these rich compositions given further 
proof of the talent displayed at the Villa Massimi. The apartments of the 
King are decorated with paintings illustrating the Greek poets; those of the 
Queen, with subjects from ancient and modern German poets, partly in encau- 
sticand partly in fresco; all in intimate connexion with the architecture, and 
for which the sculptor, L. ScuwanTHALER, designed the compositions. 

In the Church of St. Lewis, the dramatic character of the three pictures 
painted by Cornetivs is in powerful contrast with the calm symbolic compo- 
sition of Hess in the All Sats’ Church. They occupy the entire end-wall 
of the choir: sothat in the centre, opposite the chief entrance, the “ Last- 
Judgment” is in the larger space, and in the two side-walls the ‘ Nativi- 
ty” and the “Crucifixion” are represented. It is more especially the “ Last 
Judgment,” which, for greatness of style, powerful conception, and skill of 
execution, surpasses all that modern times has witnessed of the kind. 

S. R. H. 
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THE REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC DISEASE. 


This is the title of a work by Dr. Parkin. Its object is to endeavour to 
prove “that epidemic diseases are not only produced by volcanic action, but 
also that the immediate cause of their production is the generation of a poison- 
ous substance in subterraneous reservoirs, and its extrication on the surface, by 
means of those channels which exist to a greater or less extent in all situa- 
tions.” Examining the various alleged causes of wide-spreading pestilence, 
Dr. Parkin endeavours to prove their insufficiency ; and, referring to the facts 
of admitted volcanic actions in earthquakes and eruptions, he shows that they 
travel in right or curvilinear lines,—a line of volcanoes from Chili to Mexico, 
for instance, ‘‘ existing so uninterruptedly that it is rare to find a degree of la- 
titude in which there is not an active vent.” An earthquake, in 1827, was felt 
at Santa Fé da Bogota, and, on the same day, in a town in Siberia, propagating 
itself, says Humboldt, in a linear direction. Touching upon the theories of 
Colonel Reid and others on the law of storms, Dr. Parkin asserts, that the 
course of tornadoes is limited to the line of volcanic formations; and that the 
whirlwind, or rotary motion, in which Colonel Reid’s discovery consists, is the 
precise action that a gaseous emission would take. Coming down to some of 
the most extensive and fatal epidemic diseases, Dr. Parkin shows that they 
have travelled in certain defined, and, to a mere superficial observer, arbitrary 
lines, being preceded and accompanied in their violent stages by earthquakes, 
whilst a general derangement of the seasons,—great droughts, great floods, 
and preternatural heat, cold, and moisture, alternating with each other,—took 
place during the continuance of the black death and cholera; the ravages of 
the disease bearing rather a close proportion to the severity of the volcanic ac- 
tion and atmospheric derangement. The escape of the ‘poisonous substance 
generated “in the subterraneous reservoir,” whatever that substance be, he 
holds is easier on tertiary formations, such as are the valleys of rivers, great 
plains, &e. ; less easy on the secondary formations, rocks, which, for the most 
part, form the loftiest mountains: and to this circumstance he traces the re- 
spective healthiness of these different localities. The general channels by 
which Dr. Parkin thinks the volcanic gases commonly escape from the subter- 
pec reservoirs are rivers, thermal springs, or, indeed, any natural outlet of 
ater. He does not say that the poison is specific, but his view contains that 
conclusion ; for he holds that a different disease will be produced by the direct 
ry re ge — the plague, for example, he maintains, has ceas- 
Lene giand, and Lurope generally, not in consequence of the fire of 
» greater precautions, greater cleanliness, and the general comforts of 


partes, yrange but from the cession of volcanic action. In this 
or rece too see " “4 2 ; 
rs gs » he seems to think most cases of malaria originate ; and he 


he influence of contagion in propagating epidemic disease.—Spectator. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


the » consisting of a composition put down inthe same manner as 
yn asphalt pavement, for affording the exercise and recreation of skating, in 
K pe “| warm winters and in the absence of frost, has been patented by Mr 
IK, and is now un S be ‘ . 
premises { "l indergoing the test of its efficacy in an apartment of the 
ses Jormerly in the occupation of Mr. Jenkins, at the entrance of what 


An invention 


She Albion. 


* once the nursery-grounds, close to the western end of the New-road, Lon- 
on. ‘The invention underwent many trials, some months ago, at the Baker- 
— Pazaar, and was skated upon by the members of the Skating Club and 
a competent judges, all of whom were unqualified in their opinion of its 

eing 80 perfect an imitation of natural ice that all figures and evolutions per- 
formedby the most accomplished skaters on real ice might be equally well per- 
formeé by them on the artificial substitute. The piece of artificial ice laid 
down at the Baker-street Bazaar was about seven-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness ; nevertheless, it stood an immensity of friction, and was but little dama- 
ged by the cutting of the skates in several months of very severe and continu- 
ous wear and tear. Indeed, no real ice could have supported the same perpe- 
tual friction unless renewed by successive frost. This experiment induced the 
patentee to subject it to a public trial, and to carry out his invention for the ge- 
neral public recreation by a proposal to form a society or company for the pur- 
pose of erecting a spacious building for laying down a surface of artificial ice, 
covering an area of 30,000 square feet, furnished with all the means and appli- 
ances for the full enjoyment of the elegant and healthy exercise of skating, for 
peony hae art, and for viewing the performances of the best skaters, to be 
called the Glaciarium. A model of the intended building is now exhibited on 
the premises at what was Jenkins’s nursery, and on the piece of ice already 
laid down in the apartment there may be daily seen some of the best skaters in 
London, cutting “double threes” and “« wheeling about and turning about” 
through all the mazes and intricacies of the most difficult figures of this most 
exciting art. All those who feel interest in the pastime of s ating should pay 
the place a visit, and convince themselves, by their own inspection, of its me- 
rits ; and, as all persons are invited to put on their skates and make a tangible 
proof, no one can be deceived in the estimate of its adaptation for the purpo- 
ses of skating, and of the advantages to be derived from its invention. Amongst 
the advantages are, the impossibility of being drowned, and the possibility of 
skating on a summer's day without exposure to the accident which is described 
in the ballad as overtaking certain unlucky boys. 





Application of Voltaic Electricity to Plating Gold and Silver.—The re- 

cent discovery of the electrotype process has already worked important chang- 

es in many branches of the arts, and results hitherto unattainable have been 

elicited in astonishing perfection. The same agent whose tremendous power 

we have been accustomed to recognise with awe in the whirlwind and the thun- 

derstorm, and which appears to have presided over the stratification of the 

metalliferous deposits of the earth’s crust, is now made to perform the hum- 

blest mechanical operations, as well as to copy and multiply, in a few hours, 

designs, which may have cost the sculptor, the modeller, the engraver, or the 

chaser, years of labour and anxiety. We subjoin a description of the simple 

and beautiful process in question, as applied to silver plating. To the two 
poles of a galvanic battery are attached two wires. The extremities of 

these are immersed in a neutral solution of silver ; to one of them is attached 

a plate of silver, and to the other the article required to be plated. The bat- 

tery being put in activity, the two poles are brought into an electric state. 

The silver plate dissolves at the positive pole, and in the same ratio, the silver 
is deposited upon the article at the negative pole. Our scientific readers will 
perceive, that this process secures the following important advantages :—the 
stratum of silver deposited is quite pure ; equally distributed over every part 
of the surface ; capable of increase in thickness at pleasure ; and, by an in- 

version of the process, may be taken off and replaced, with the necessary addi- 

tion without the loss of a particle —Leeds Mercury. 

_ Cheese made from Potatoes.—Cheese, it is said, of an extremely fine quality 

is manufactured from potatoes in Thuringia and part of Saxony, in the follow- 
ing manner :—After having collected a quantity of potatoes of a good quality, 
giving the preference to the large white kind, they are boiled in a cauldron, 
and, becoming cool, they are peeled and reduced to a pulp, either by means of 
a grater or a mortar. ‘To five pounds of this pulp, which ought to be as equal 
as possible, are added a pound of sour milk and the necessary quantity of salt. 
The whole is kneaded together, and the mixture covered up and allowed to re- 
main for three or four days, according to the season. At the end of this time it 
is kneaded again, and the cheese placed in little baskets, where superfluous 
moisture is allowed to escape. They are then allowed to dry in the shade, and 
placed in layers in large pots or vessels, where they must remain for fifteen days. 
The older these cheeses are the more their quality improves. Two kinds of 
them are made. The first, which is the most common, is made according to 
the proportions above indicated ; the second with four parts of potatoes, and 
four parts of cow or ewe milk. These cheeses have this advantage over every 
other kind, that they do not engender worms, and keep fresh for a great number 
of years, provided they are placed in a dry situation, and in well-closed vessels. 
—Doncaster Chronicle. 

The East.—I may venture to assert that the East, as we have known it in 
oriental tales, is now fast on the change. ‘“ C'est le commencement de la fin.” 
Perhaps we have gleaned the last of the beards, and obtained an expiring glimpse 
of the heavy caouk, and the ample shalwar, ere they are exchanged for the hat 
and the epruce pantaloon. Ilow wonderful is it ; how full of serious eontem- 
plation is the fact, that the whole fabric of Mahomedanism should have been 
assailed, almost suddenly, as well as simultaneously, by events which nothing 
human could have foreseen. Barbary, Egypt, Syria, the banks of the Euph- 
rates and ‘Tigris, the Red Sea, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Persia, and Affgha- 
nistan, all, more or less, have felt the influence of Kuropean, or anti-Mahome- 
dan agencies. Perhaps the present generations may not see a new structure 
erected, but true it is, they have seen its foundation laid—Mr. Morier’s The 
Mirza. : 

A Strange Ceremony.—In front of every chair were small baskets, heaped 
one above another, full of small, brittle balls, filled with red powder, and along 
side them large bowls of thick yellow saffron, and long gold squirts, with 
which each of us armed ourselves. As soon as we were all seated, the Rajah 
took a large butter-boat kind of article, filled with the said saffron, and poured 
it on Sir Henry's bald head; while, at the same time, the prime minister 
rubbed him all over with gold and silver leaf, mixed with red powder. We were 
all holding our sides with laughter at the chief bowing to all this, wondering 
the meaning of it, when our mirth (or rather mine,) was changed into grief, at 
having one eye nearly put out by a long-bearded gentleman opposite, who de- 
liberately threw a ball, filled with red powder, into one eye, while another fac- 
tious youth closed up the other with saffron soup. ‘The origin of this ceremo- 
ny I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Hindoo mythology to explain, but 
the custom of throwing red powder about is universal among that sect through- 
out India ; and our servants, though prevented by respect from actually com- 
mitting the atrocity, still bring round a plate with some of it at this season, and 
expect a present in return.—Captain Fane's five year’s in India. 

Nell Gwynn.—It was whispered at Court, that the profile of Madame de 
Querolle, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, was to be taken by Simon, the 
celebrated die-sinker, as the model from which to make a medallion of the na- 
tional bust of Britannia; but Nell Gwynn, who really possessed sterling good 
sense, and notwithstanding her situation, was a lover of propriety, as far as 
her voice could be heard, pleaded with a patriotic heart against it. She threw 
herself in the king’s way, and prostrating herself at his feet, pathetically ad- 
monished the thoughtless sovereign thus—‘ Beware, honoured sire! Britan- 
nia has much to forgive! Do not further insult her by placing the head of a 
French harlot upon the shoulders of the guardian of the British seas.” The 
bust of Miss Byron, who was a celebrated beauty, and a lady of unsuspected 
virtue,was substituted ; and the countenance of this exquisite national medalton 
is admired par excellence, amongst all the vast collection of our coins and me- 
dals.—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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We copy from a Boston Journal the speech of Hon. Josiah Quincy, who 
presided at the splendid dinner given as a welcome to Charles Dickens, Esq., 
together with the reply of the distinguished guest. This dinner was given at 
Boston on the Ist inst., by the young gentlemen of that city, and the details 
assure us that the feast was projected, and carried out, in a spirit that marks 
the good taste and discrimination of ‘ American Athens.” Doubtless there 
was an ample abundance of the “ creature comforts” at the hospitable board, 
but a glance at the names of the guests, and the perusal of the speeches then 
delivered evince that there was in as great abundance, 

“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
The beautiful and the appropriate address of the President,occasionally altery 


striking moral which an incident or a character presented, made the address at 


of compliments to the stranger in whose honour the feast had been prepared. 
At the same time the honourable and worthy president evinced most unequivo- 
cally that he was no superficial reader of Mr. Dickens’s writings ; he knew them 
thoroughly, he knew them intimately, and had so far entered into their spirit, 
that he could at will pass from book to book, from character to character, so as 
to call each or any to illustrate the sentiment he desired to utter. 








Mr. Dickens could not fail to be strikingly affected as he viewed the num- 
ber of those who are but justly complimented in being called the Savans 
of America, assembled around him to give him honour and welcome, and who 
did so by gratifying his finest feelings, in the assurance that his labours had done 
vital service in the cause of religion, morality and philanthropy. 

It is equally satisfactory to read the frank and manly reply of Mr. Dickens ; 
we give him full credit for all the emotions he describes himself to be feeling ; 
for how indeed could it be otherwise to find the children of his brain and intel- 
lect so valued, and to be met thus, like a man of mind and discrimination, by 
young and old, the lettered sage, and the imaginative youth, all doing homage 
to the head and heart which so extensively charmed, taught, elevated, and re- 
fined whatever came within the sphere of their influence, 

By way of variety in the styles of welcome,—every variety of which is 
considered to be due to him—the splendid ball of which we have already 
given a programme, will take place at The Park Theatre on Monday 
evening next. The avidity with which the tickets have been taken up 
almost surpasses belief. The entire number which was at first intend- 
ed for issue were disposed of last Saturday, and the Committee 
have been fairly obliged to issue more, at the risk of some little 

abridgement of the pre-estimated comforts of the spacious theatre. At 

the moment we write, it is reported that tickets are resold as high as two and 
three hundred per cent above the first cost ; but this can hardly be true, as one 
rule specifies that no tickets would be issued by any member of the Commit- 
tee, without being first filled up with the names of the parties for whose use 
they were intended, and signed by the member delivering them. Thus, there- 
fore, a trading in tickets is next to impossible. 

Anticipations of this magnificent ‘“ welcome” furnish almost the sole topic 
of the hour, and doubtless they will be amply realized. 





The following neat and summary notice of the book called the “ Expedition 
to Syria” we offer from a recent number of a valuable periodical; it takes in 
as it were in one sweepitig view the scope of the work, the talent and discri- 
mination of the writer, the facilities which he had for acquiring all the neces- 
sary information, and the fidelity and spirit with which he has accomplished his 
task. Our readers of course recognise in this publication, the source of those 
papers which during some weeks we have had the pleasure to place successively 
before them. We shall continue our extracts next week, and shall present 
from them that portion which describes ‘The bombardment and capture 
of St. Jean D’Acre,” a subject replete with interest, and containing matter 
that but for its truth would almost be deemed romantic. 

EXPEDITION TO SYRIA. 


There has been no achievement in the annals of warfare which can bear 
comparison with the results of the recent expedition on the coast of Syria. 
Whether our interference in the affairs of the feeble Sultan of the Turkish em- 
pire and his warlike vassal was judicious, we cannot now pause to inquire ; but 
there can be no sort of doubt that the effect of our warlike demonstrations 
against the most powerful and most able ruler in the east, has produced a pro- 
digious sensation in our favour in that part of the globe. The means with 
which this impression was to be effected were generally considered very inade- 
quate,—the warlike resources of the Pacha of Egypt both for offence and de- 
fence being duly considered,—one of his fortresses, St. Jean d’Acre, in a state 
much less capable of withstanding an attack than it was at the commencement 
of the Syrian war, having baffled all the military genius of Bonaparte. But in 
a space of time that appears incredible, the superior intelligence of the com- 
manders of the allied forces, aided by the extraordinary intrepidity of the men 
under their command, created such havoc in the principal fortified places along 
the coast, of which they made themselves masters, and so ably conducted their 
operations in the interior, that the power of the military despot Ali Pacha was 
completely humbled, and he was forced to acknowledge his obedience to the 
Porte, and put himself in a great measure at the mercy of the Four Powers 
who had been called in to make her revolted subject return to his allegiance. 
Although Austria took an active part in assisting the Sultan, joined by Russia, 
and Prussia, who afforded such assistance less prominently, though incurring 
an equal responsibility, as is usual in such alliances, England had to endure the 
whole brunt of the contest. How she bore herself throughout the affair is ably 
told by Mr. Pattison Hunter, who was an eyewitness of nearly all the warlike 
proceedings of the British admiral, and possessed extraordinary facilities for 
being well informed on every point that did not come under his own observa- 
tion. Besides affording the most spirited descriptions of the capture of Ge- 
bail, Tripoli, aad Tyre, the storming of Sidon, the battle of Calat-Meidan, and 
the bombardment and capture of St. Jean d’Acre, with all the minor details of 
the campaizn, he made several excursions into the interior of Syria, which has 
enabled him to lay befere the reader a vast deal of information, given in a live- 
ly and picturesque manner, respecting the people of that country, more par- 
ticularly the Druses and Maronites, of more than ordinary interest. Mr. Hun- 
ter joined the expedition merely as an amateur, but he appears so well in- 
formed on matters connected with the art of war, that unless we had been 
enlightened in this particular, we should not have thought his narrative had 
been written bya civilian. His entertaining volumes have the further re- 
commendation of possessing excellent likenesses of Admiral Sir Robert Stop- 
ford and Commodore Sir Charles Napier, with views of several £ he places 
now rendered famous by their brilliant achievements, and a map OF the coast of 
Syria. 

We return our acknowledgments to M. H. Perley, Esq. of St. Johns N. B. 
for what might be considered a literary curiosity. The subject alluded to is 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Micmac language, as corrected by the Richibucto In- 
dians from the version printed in Quebec in 1817. 

Mr. Perley also sends us as a specimen of his own proficieney in Indian Lite- 
rature, the Lord’s Prayer in the Milicete language. 

It gives us great pleasure to state that the Indians of New Brunswick, toge- 
ther with their large tracts of valuable territory, are to be placed under the su- 
perintendence of this gentleman, for which by his knowledge of their language 
and habits, and his personal acquaintance with the natives, he is eminently 
qualified. 








No. 48 of Mr. Audubon’s Bird's of America is out with the usual regularity 
and promptitude of that admirable work. We enumerate as usual the different 
plates, which are always five. They are as follows :—1. Great American 
Shrike, three specimens. 2%. Loggerhead Shrike, male and female specimen. 
3. Yellow throated Vireo, or Greenlet, with a foliage. 4. Solitary Vireo or 
Greenlet, male and female. 5. White eyed Vireo or Greenlet. 





nating between humour and pathos,and then,as it were, pausing to dwell on some | 


once amusing and instructive to all who heard it, and formed the most dignified 


Beauties of Nature.—We are rejoiced to see that the Harpers have repub- 
lished Mr. Bucke’s admirable work on the “ Beauties, Harmonies, and Subli- 
| mities of Nature,” and given it to the American public in a cheap and abridg- 
ed form. The abridgement of such a work we regret ; but it has nevertheless 
the advantage of being more portable and saleable than in the original, and it 
will consequently fall into a greater number of hands, especially those of the 
rising generation. To laud such a work would be a matter of supererogation, 
for no one can peruse it without having the highest emotions of the greatness 
and goodness of the Deity, and consequently no family should be with it. 

We are indebted to Israel Post, Esq. for the February number of the Young 
| People’s Book. The present number is embellished with a spirited engraving 
by Dick, the subject being the Prodigal’s Return, also with several wood cuts. 
From the same publisher we have received the February No. of the People’s 
| Library, or Magazine of choice and entertaining Literature, being s continua- 


| tion of the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 








New Music.—We have received from Wm. Dubois, 285 Broadway, the fol- 
| lowing new music : “ My Native Woodland Dell,” sung by Miss Birch, the 
words by W. H. Olivier ; the music composed and dedicated to Miss Wag- 
| staff by Joseph Philip Knight. 
| & Summer Morn,” a ballad written by Edwin Ransford, the music composed 
by N. J. Sporle. 

« Beautiful Valley,” a ballad sung by Mr. Young and Mr. Robinson, written 
by Edward J. Gill, composed by John L. Hopkins. 
The above are also published by A. Fict, Philadelphia. 
| We are indebted to Messrs. Firth and Hall, 1 Franklin Square, for the fol- 
lowing song :—‘ The Parting Kiss,” 4s sung with great applause, by Mrs. 
Page, the words by James Nack, Esq., inseribed to his friend Joseph Poole 
| Pirsson, Jun., by William A. King. 
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GLEE AND MADRIGAL POETRY.—No. 8. 
A CHOIR OF BRIGHT BEAUTIES. 


GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—JAS. ELLIOT. 
(Alto, co Tenors and Bass.) 
A choir of bright beauties, in spring did appear, 
To choose a May Lady, to govern the year ; 
The Nymphs were in white, and the Shepherds in green, 
The garland was given, and Phillis was queen; 
But Phillis refus’d it, and sighing, did say, 
T’ll not wear a garland, while Pan is away. 


While Pan, and fair Syrinx, are fled from our shore, 
The Graces are banished, and Love is no more ; 
The soft god of pleasure, that warn'd our desires, 
Has broken his bow, and extinguish’d his fires ; 
And vows that himself, and his mother will mourn, 
*Till Pan, and fair Syrinx, in triumph return. 


Forbear your addresses, and court us no more, 

For we will perform, what the Deity swore ; 

But if you dare think, of deserving our charms, 

Away with your sheep-hooks, and take to your arms : 
Then laurels, and myrtles, your brows shall adorn, 
When Pan, and his son, and fair Syrinx return.—DrybeEn. 


FAIREST DAUGHTER OF THE YEAR. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—J. DANBY. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor and Bass.) 
Fairest daughter of the vear, 
Ever blooming lovely May ; 
While the vivid skies appear, 
Nature smiles, and all is gay. 
Friend of thine the shepherd plays, 
Blithesome near the yellow broom ; 
While his flock, that careless strays, 
Seeks the wild thyme’s sweet perfume. 
May, with thee I mean to rove, 
O’er the lawns and valleys fair : 
Tune my gentle lyre to love, 
Cherish hope, and soften care. 
Round mé shall the village swains, 
And the rosy nymphs appear ; 
While I sing in rural strains, 
May, to shepherds ever dear. 


MAY DAY. 
ROUND FOR FOUR, EIGHT, OR TWO VOICES.—WM. HORSLEY.—¥. B. 
The village bells ring merrily, 
The milkmaid sings so cheerily, 
With flowery wreaths and ribbons crown'd, 
Now May-day comes its annual round ; 
The May-pole rears its head so gay, 
While, on the turf, all dance and play.—Mrs. Hunter. 


NOW THE BRIGHT MORNING STAR—SONG ON MAY MORNING. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—DR. GREVILLE.—PRIZE 1785.* 
(Two Trebles, Alto, Tenor and Bass.) 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 

The flow’ry May ; who, from her green lap, throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. —MI.Ton. 

* Set also by Dr. Cooke and G. Berg—but Greville’s is emphatically the Glee.—N.S. 
—enaiiinn 
JEM BUNT. 
By the Orp Saitor. With many Illustrations. London: How and Parsons 
The ‘Old Sailor” is too well known to the public to need any formal intro- 

duction from us. His earliest works at once gave him popular favour, from 
their genuine heartiness, and inimitable portraiture of Jack’s peculiarities and 
general character. Of all our naval authors, there is no one who so thoroughly 
enters into our honest tars’ feelings, or so completely understands their quaint 
modes of thought, action, and expression. The present narrative is full of life, 
—has a connected and sustained interest, and is in parts irresistibly humorous. 
Of such a book, a specimen is better than a critique, and we accordingly extract 
two of its shortest, though, by no means, its best ‘‘ yarns” :— 


A SAILOR’S LETTER. 

“T say, Joe, the old gal knows we're a coming,” exclaimed a seaman to his 
messmate, ‘she’s at Sallyport, looking out; how many comfortable letters | 
have you sent her since you have been away |” 

‘“‘ Why, in the regard o’ letters, Bill,” answered the boatswain’s mate, “ them 
are consarns I could never overhaul, seeing as I learned to write with a piece 
of carpenter's chalk; and, consequently, don’t understand making your pot- 
hooks and hangers with any thing in the shape of your quill driving. So Poll 
has‘nt had pyc in the reading way from me, except one or two chits from Jack 
Splinterbolts ved out in Bengal; for, d’ye mind,the captain’s clerk scribbled a 
letter for poor Harry Yeomans, as he was dragging his anchors for t’other 
world; and a kind-hearted and feeling letter it was; and so Jack Splinterbolt 
makes about a dozen copies of it, and sells ‘em for a pint of rum apiece ; and 
thinking, in duty bound, I ought to send a few Imes to Poll, I buys one on *em 
for two quarts of grog, and put it into the letter-bag, directed all shipshape and 
proper.” 

“Why Harry’s letter was as good asa funeral sarmon,” returned the seaman, 
with a look half serious, half comic; “if I recollects right, it was giving his 
wife a last hail afore he slipped his moorings, and bidding her good-bye for 
a full due, with a yarn or two about ocean graves, and meeting in heaven; eh, 
warn’t that it Joe !” 

‘“* Mayhap it might, shipmate,” responded the boatswain’s mate, “ seeing as 
I only gave the grog for the letter, without putting inyself to the onconvenience 
o’ reading it. Jack said it was a good un, and full of all that sort of thing as "nd 
please the women, and so, as | said afore, inregard o’ pleasing Poll, why I gave 
my pint o’ rum and bought a copy.” 

“*And the chances are, Joe,’ exclaimed the seaman, with something like a 
grin, ‘she thinks as you're dead, and has tailed on to another.” 

“Why no, my boyo,”’ answered the boatswain's-mate seriously ; “I took 
precious good care to Jay an anchor to wind’ard of that,—for arter I'd sent it 
away in the letter-bag there was something come athwart my mind as seemed 
to run foul of the nat’ral course of my thoughts, and thinks I to myself, may- 
hap Poll ‘ull log me pown as D. D.* instead of Harry Yeomans, though I tould 
Splinterbolt to splice a word or two on the eend on it, to say I was all alive and 
kicking.” 

“Well, Joe, I'm blest if that don’t beat cock-fighting,” 
as he slued his quid; “here you sends your wife a pissel to say as you're dy- 
ing, and claps at the bottom of it that there was nothing whatsomever the mat- 
ter with you.” 

‘* All in course, Bill,” assented the boatswain’s mate, in a tone and manner 
which indicated his conviction that he had done perfectly right. “ But I warn’t 
contented with that, shipmate ; so, about six months arter I gets him to sell 
me another copy.” 

“What! of the same letter!” demanded the seaman, who was somewhat 
akin to the character known on ship-board as “a Philadelphia lawyer.” 

‘Tn course it was,” responded the boatswain’s-mate ; there war'nt never an- 
other writ, as I knowd of, and so it was Hobson's choice—that or none; and 
thinking as Poll might make some misdemeanor about the first, why she'd see 
as I was all ataunt’oby the second ; for, d’ye see shipmate, it arn't in natur 
for a man to die twice over.” 


MARRIAGE BY PROXY 

“Why, if yer honour dos’nt think me obstroperous in spinning a yarn, I'll jist 
Overhaul the matter,” returned the coxswain; and no answer being given, he 
took the silence for consent, and proceeded. ‘“ I was at that moment a main- 
top man, in the ould Howdacious—though she warn’t the ould Howdacious 
then, seeing as she was nearly a new ship—and we were r« fitting at Plymouth, 
after a pretty long cruise in the bay and off the Western Islands. Well, being 
young and foolish, | gets into a stark calm with a female gal, who had a hand- 
some higure-head, and stood still under her canvas ; and so, arter boxing the 
compass of courtship a turn or two, I axes her consent to be hailed in my name, 
by entering it in th parson’s log-book, at church. Well, yer honour, it was 
all agreed on—the papers were made out, the gould ring was bo ight, and the 
day fixed for me to take command, when it so happened that on that very day 
the topmen were all busy aloft about the rigging, as orders had come down to 
send us out to sea without a mome nt’s delay. To be sure I went aft, and axed 





. b> a lps ‘ ‘ 9, 
The entry made against the name inthe muster-list, or ship’s book, of any man 
who has died ; it signifies “ Dis harged= Dead,” 


returned the other, | 






hear a word about it, and ordered me up into the top again. Now this was a 
sort of badgering about in a kind of awkward predicklement, and it threw me 
slap aback in regard o’ knowing that Bessy would be waiting, and the ould 
folks would be waiting, and the parson would be backing and filling, like a 
collier in the pool and no Jem to lend ‘em a hand out of the hobble. So I goes 
to my messmate, Jack Branston, who was coxswain of the pinnace, and had 
jist been ordered away for the shore, and I up and tells him the whole consarn. 
Jack knew Bessy, and had been rather feathery with her; but she took me 
for choice, and so Jack gave up the chace. Well, sir, after a bit of confab 
with Jack, he proposed to go to church and stand what you calls ‘deputy’ in 
my stead ; that is, he was to take my place and get spliced to Bessy for me, 
and then she was to come aboard till we left the harbour, or I could get liber- 
ty ashore, which last warn't very likely, so every thing was start-on-eend to 
move into Cawsand Bay. So I gives Jack the papers and the ring, and away 
he went, and found ’em all in the doldrums, ’cause I hadn't got alongside ; and 
Bessy cried, and the old ‘uns scolded, and there was a bit of a bobbery, till 
Jack ‘displained to ’em the plan we had hit upon, and that brightened their fa- 
ces up a bit, and so they made sail to the church, aud the clargy paid out the 
whole sarvice; and Jack, in my name, took Bessy for better or worser, and 
then he runs down to the pinnace again without being missed, or any body 
knowing what he had been arter. Well, yer honour, by and by alongside 
comes Bessy, and so | goes aft Sy and axes the first leftenant to let me 
take my wife aboard. ‘Your wife!’ says he. ‘Whatdo you mean!—you 
have no wife. I suppose you mean your gal,’ sayshe. ‘No, I don’t sir,’ says 
I; ‘I means my own lawful wedded wife, as 1 was married to this very morn 
ing.’ ‘Nonsense!’ says he, in a bit of a pet. ‘Why you haven't never been 
out of the ship.’ ‘It’s no matter for that, sir,’ says I; and then I tells him of 
the scheme between Jack and me to weather upon him; and he laughed hear- 
tily, and declared we were acouple of fools; and he called Bessy, and axed 
her all about it ; and thenhe told the skipper, who took her ashore with him 
to twistigate the business. And the parson said he had knotted Bessy and 
Jack together, and he couldn’t cast it off again; it was work for the Dick- 
lysiastical lawyers to ondo, and she must be put in the hands of the bishop of 
the sea. Well, yer honour, I couldn’t get ashore ; the ship sailed for foreign 
parts. I was out two years, and when go haas back I was cured of my love— 
the Howdacious came to Portsmouth, and I’ve never been to Plymouth since— 
so that mayhap Bessy is in the hands of the bishop of the sea to this hour.” 
———— 
HOOD ON AUTOGRAPHS. 

I am much flattered by your request, and quite willing to accede to it ; but, 
unluckily, you have omitted to inform me of the sort of thing you want. Au- 
tographs are of many kinds. Some persons chalk them on walls; others in- 
scribe what may be called auto-lithographs, in sundry colours, on the flag-stones. 
Gentlemen in love delight in carving their autographs on the bark of trees; as 
other idle fellows are apt to hack and hew them on tavern benches and rustic 
seats. Amongst various modes, I have seen a shop-boy dribble his autograph 
from a tin of water on a dry pavement. ‘The autographs of the charity boys 
are written on large sheets of paper, illuminated with engravings, and are tech- 
nically called “ pieces.” The celebrated Miss Biffin used to distribute auto- 
graphs amongst her visitors, which she wrote with a pen grasped between her 
teeth. Another, a German phenomenon, held the implement with his toes. The 
Man in the Iron Mask scratched an autograph with his fork on a silver plate, 
and threw it out of the window. Baron Trenck smudged one with a charred 
stick: and Silvio Pellico, with his fore-finger dipped in a mixture of soot and 
water. Lord Chesterfield wrote autographs on windows with adiamond pencil. 
So did Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth. Draco, when Themis re- 
quested a few sentences for her album, dipped his stylus in human bloed. Faust 
used the same fluid inthe autograph he bartered with Mephistophiles. ‘The 
Hebrews write their Shpargotua backwards ; and some of the Orientals used to 
clothe them in hieroglyphics. An ancient Egyptian, if asked for his autograph, 
would, probably, have sent to the collector a picture of what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls “An Allegory on the banks of the Nile.” Aster, the archer, volunteered 
an autograph, and sent it bang into Philip’s righteye. Some individuals are so 
chary of their handwriting as to bestow, when requested, only a mark or cross : 
others more hberally adorn a specimen of their penmanship with such extra- 
neous flourishes as a corkscrew, 4 serpent, or a circumbendibus, not to mention 
such caligraphic fancies as eagles, ships, and swans. ‘Then again, there are 
what may be called Mosaic Autographs, 4. e. inlaid with cockle-sheils, blue and 
white pebbles, and the like, in a little gravel walk. Our grandmothers worked 
their autographs in canvass samplers; and I have seen one wrought out with 
pins’ heads on a huge white pincushion, as thus— 

WELCOME SWEET BABY, 
MARY JONES. 

When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk requested his autograph, and ex- 
plained what it was, namely, ‘a couple of lines or so, with his name to it,” he 
replied, that he would leave it to her in his will, seeing as how it was ‘done 
with gunpowder on his left arm.”” ‘There have even been autographs written 
by proxy. For example, Dr. Dodd penned one tor Lord Chestertield ; but, to 
oblige a stranger in this way, is very dangerous, considering how easily a few 
lines can be twisted into a rope. According to Lord Byron, the Greek girls 
compound autographs as apothecaries make up prescriptions ; with such mate- 
rials as flowers, herbs, pebbles, ashes, and bits of coal. Lord Byron himself, if 
asked for a specimen of his hand, would, probably, have sent out a plaster cast 

f it. King George the Fourth and the Duke of York, when their autographs 
were requested for a keepsake, royally favoured the applicant with some of 
their old Latin-English exercises. With regard to my own particular practice, 
I have often traced an autograph with my walkiag-stick on the sea-sand. 
also seem to remember writing one with my fore-finger on a dusty table, and 
am pretty sure I could do it with the smoke of a candle onthe ceiling. Ihave 
seen something like a very badly scribbled autograph made by children with a 
thread of treacle on a slice of suet dumpling. ‘Then it may be done with ve- 
getables 
cress. Domestic servants, I have observed, are fond of scrawling autographs 





dresser, the lead of the sink, and, above all, the quicksilver side of a looking- 
glass ; a surface, by the by, quite irresistible to any one who can write, and 
does not bite his nails. A friend of mine possesses an autograph—** Remem- 
Ber Jim Hoskins’’—done with a red hot poker on the back kitchen door. ‘This 
however, is awkward to bind up. Another—but a young lady—possesses a book 
ce. autographs, fitted just like a tailor’s pattern-book—with samples of stuff and 
justian. ‘The foregoing, sir, are but a few of the varieties ; and the questions 
that have occurred to me in consequence of your only naming the genius, and 
not the species, have becn innumerable. Would the gentleman like it short or 
long ! 
friend, which the latter published in a quarto volume. Would he prefer it in 
red ink, or black,—or suppose he had it in sympathetic, so that he could draw 
me out when he pleased? Would he choose it on white paper, or tinted, or em- 
bossed, or on coinmon brown paper, like Maroncelli’s? Would he like it with- 
| out my name to it—as somebody favoured me lately with his autogragh in an 
anonymous letter! Would he rather it were like Guy Faux’s to Lord Mount- 
eagle (not Spring Rice) in a feigned hand! Would he relish it in the aristo- 
cratical style, 1. e. partially or totaliy illegible? Would he like it—in case he 
shouldn’t like it—on a slate’ With such a maze to wander in, if [ should not 
take the exact course you wish, you must blame the short and insufficient clue 
| you have afforded me. In the meantime, as you have not forwarded to me a 
tree or a table,—a pavingstone or a brick wall,—a looking-glass or a window, 
; a teaboard or silver plate,—a bill-stamp or a back-kitchen door,—lI presume, to 





| conclude, that you want only a common pen ink-and-paper autograph ; and in 





the absence of any particular directions for its transmission, for instance, by 
| 4 carrier pigeon—or in a fire-balloon,—or set adrift in a bottle—or per wag- 
| gon—or favoured by Mr. Waghorn—or by telegraph, I think the best way 
will be to send it to you in priat.—I am, sir, your most obedient servant, Tuo 
mas Hoop. 


THE SHOP AND THE SHAY. 

“Our life is twofold,” Byron says; and it’s very certain that we pass an 
equal part before and behind the curtain: from the chandler, whose trade’s his 
| prop, and contrives, all the week, to stop behind the counter of his shop, in the 
midst of red herrings and split peas, French eggs, Prussian blue, Irish butter, 
and Dutch cheese, with many other articles similar to these; but Sunday he 
gives up to ease, and, ‘cutting the cheese” for the day, with his shay, makes 
a little display, and off for a trip drives away, with his wife ina toilet most 
vay, to "bide by his side, with the pride of a bride, for a ride, where their 
} own wishes guide 





! 


‘Then there's the gentleman some folks call a fop, who lodges very near the 
| house-/op, and which no old clothesman would swop—that’s the shop! ‘Then 
he turns out a dandy complete, to swe ll up and down Regent-s treet, with neat 
polished boots on his feet, not in dread of the friends he may meet, nor anxious 
| to shuffle away—that’s the shay! 

And next, Mrs. Brown, in a fright, that her seventeen daughters, in spite 
| of their figures so slight, and eyes bright, do not marry as fast as they might, 

determines her friends to unite, and sends out to each an imvife; and all the 
| day’s in a sad plight, herself putting up each wax-light, in order that all may 
| go right, as she trusts the blanc mange will be white, and not spoilt by her own 
oversight; and, by evening, is ready to drop—that’s the shop! And when 
} night comes, rewarding their pains, her daughters, in mousselines-de-laines, 
, With flushed cheeks and quick-throbbing veins, to the cornet-a-piston’s shrill 


o 


the first lieutenant for liberty to go ashore and get spliced, but he wouldn't | 


My little girl drew her autograph, the other day, in mustard and | 


on a tea-board with the slopped milk. Also, of scratching them on a soft deal | 





for Doppeldickins, the learned Dutchman, wrote an autograph for a | 
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strains, are flying about with their swains, whom they hope to entrap in thei 
| chains, as fast as a set of mail trains ; and all is as no at bright pte 
day—that’s the shay! 

And the young opera danseuse, who goes to learn how to walk on her foes, 
or study each elegant pose, to an audience of empty pit rows, in her toilet of 
everyday clothes, with her cheeks pale as death, and her nose from the cold, al- 
most couleur de rose, the which she incessantly blows, as she goes through each 
posture and hop—that’s the shop! And, at night, from her sass at the wing, 
she comes on the stage with a spring, and plaudits throughout the house ring, 
at the sight of so sylph-like a thing, and her lover’s the son of a King, round 
whose neck her white arms fondly fling. 


A SMITH’S VICE. 
On Smith the Forger of Exchequer Bills. 


When late—too late, indeed—it was found out, 
That shoals of large Exchequer bills were spurious, 
It made, no doubt, 
The holders furious ; 
And indignation grew quite busy with 
That fraudful felon, Edward Beaumont Smith, 
When prosecuted, at the Queen’s expense, 
Guilty he pleaded ; 
An act that, surely, did not show his sense, 
And little needed, 
While he had this defence :— 
*‘Gentlemen,—any frauds by me display’d 
Were in the way of trade. 
I forged the bills, tis true ; what then, I ask? 
Pray was it, do you think, the sort of task 
To earn for me a scourging ! 
For, since the days of Vulcan, I would know, 
Up to this very last Exchequer go, 
How could a Smith be great, except in forging?” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Mé A. D. PATERSON respectfully begs leave to announce that he Re ses to 
give a Course of Three Lectures on this subject, in the Grand Saloon at Niblo’s Gar- 
den. The following is the order of time, and of the several divisions in his dis- 
courses : 
Wednesday, 16th Feb.—The subject proposed: Preliminary Considerations ; Ob- 
servations and Reflections on the Antediluvian Portion of History. 
Wednesday, 23d Feb.- The subject continued—with the several bonds of connex- 
ion, and applicable remarks—to the present times. 
Monday, 28th Feb.—Brief Review of the Histories of the Arts and Sciences ; Re- 
marks on Biography ; General Summary. 
*,* Tickets for a single lecture 50 cents each, for the course $l each. Doors to be 
opened at half past 7, and each lecture to commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
I> With a view to general convenience each lecture will be subdivided into two 
sections, so as to allow an intermission of afew minutes. Feb 9-3t 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


V ILEY & PUTNAM, in consequence of the favourable arrangements they have 
made with the Publishers, are now enabled to supply the principai British Re- 
views and Magazines at the terms named below. They are made up into parcels con - 
the days of publication in London, and despsteched by haawar to Liverpool or Bristol, 
to be sent by the steamers, leaving Wngland always by the earliest and most rapid con 
veyance ; and are delivered by W. & P. immediately on their receipt. When desired, 
they are also put up singly in wrappers with printed address, and on their arrival, either 
at Boston or New York, distributed with the letters. This is the most expeditious 
mode of obtaining them. 
The Quarterly Review, at : 





$5 per annum. 
7) 


The Edinburgh Review, at 5 

The British Critic, at : . : : : 5 “ 
The London and Westminster Review, at 5 s“ 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, at : : 5 “s 
The British and Foreign Review, at: : 5 ts 
The British and Foreign Medical Review at 5 - 
Blackwood’s Magazine, at: : : : ee) ag 
Fraser’s Magazine, at : : 6 6 
Monthly Magazine, at 6 “ 
New Monthly Magazine, at 10 es 
United Service Journal, at 10 ee 
Dublin University Magazine, at : 5 “ 


t,t All other Periodicals can be supplied at less than former prices, complete lists of 
which can be obtained at 161 Broadway. 

Orders from agents and others may be addressed to WILEY & PUTNAM, New York, 
or at Paternoster Row, London. Subscriptions to be paid in advance, and none taken 
for less than six months 

Subscriptions to Pe: iodicals can be stopped oniy with the January and July numbers. 
Notice of the intention to stop must be received by W. & P. by the 25th of November 
and the 25th of May, in order that it may be transmitted to England by the Steamers 
of the Ist of December and the Ist of June. Feb, 12-It. 





INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC] 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
THE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistule, Diseases of the Bladder. Kidneys, &c. 





| The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

| Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 

| for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

| 2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 

| the urine) has, to a great exient, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutuing for stone in the 

bladder,) and itis weil known that few aurgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for the.a to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 

| that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited num- 


ber. 
3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
atteation to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
| ly adapted, aud in which they have sought Knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Meinbers of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his tire to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
| the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally er by letter, to him 
of 3 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D. 
an. 1-tf. 








R. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has taken an 
Utfice at No. 76 Chambers street, a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. S. was formerly a 

} pupil of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 

iand, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 

| very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 


some years extensive practice. dec. 11-3m* 
J 


| PNSTRUCTRESS WANTRD.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in- 
struction and government of some pupils. An English or American Lady, speaking 
the French fluently, ora French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can be 
well recommended, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and permanent 

| situation. Apply at tits office. Dec. 4-6t* 


| } SS yintingey ome —The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is Efforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836.) 
This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rey. T. J. Lundy, S. C. L. of University College, Oxford—Principal : Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B.A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal. Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 
| Dublin—Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
| Master; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners, and personal neatness of the 

| pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 

| cient inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expeuse of travelling very moderate. " 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
| Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. Sept. 25-6m. 


| — 








CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respec. fully 

solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The Harp 
| having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded to de- 
vote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a limited 
number of pupils in addition to those he already has. The success which has attended 
his instructiongfor the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee for the 
future. 

Mr. K. has recently returned from London, where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected with the Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them on 
the most liberal terms. 

N.B. Double and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 


Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. Nov. 20-e.0.w.-3m. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the og of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior aiticle bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
| and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. . 
HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 10° 
ard 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above weil known articles 

| which will be offered on favourable terms. May &. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. :; 
[We find the following excellent and well-timed remarks in the last London 
uarterly Review. ‘ , 
’ And ae should MS quarrel? What are the grounds a Ae St td 
Tek Ww 9 : 
fanene pete! Ws See eth cide of the Atlantic kot vais even 
i jous on el n . ; 
paper grim) ced mega = ? Matters which, we firmly believe, two intelli- 
an and honest negotiators might settle in a fortnight, and which owe their 
aief interest to their being apne? 3 pretexts of those who wish, for private or 
a conflagration. ; 
Pe var eaenaned to the peace tol happiness of the world of our relations 
with the United States will, we hope, be asufficient apology for our _— ar 
occasion of making some, as we hope, conciliatory observations on these pend- 
“ane that of the Canadian boundary ; and there is, we believe, ano- 
ther boundary question down in the Far West. We are not now going : re- 
peat our recent argument on the Canadian boundary, but we cannot allude to 
it without expressing our conviction of its utter unimportance to the great 
Ameriean natton, however interesting it may be to the land-jobbers or popu- 
larity-hunters of the State of Maine. The difficulty has arisen out of the terms 
of a treaty made in utter ignorance on both sides, and now, by both sides, ad- 
mitted to be inconsistent and impracticable ;—what then remains but—if we 
adhere to this bungled treaty at all—to look to the intention and meaning of 
the parties? On this point we beg leave, as the best argument we can use to 
reproduce once more a diagram of the disputed and the adjacent territories. 
The shaded triangular space, C A B, represents the disputed territory ; and 
can any rational man believe that it was the intention of the parties to protrude 
this shapeless and incongruous horn up into the regions watered by the River 
St. John—cutting off the eourse of that river from its maritime outlet, and 
blocking up the direct communication between the capitals and territories of 
our most important North American colonies? No man does or can believe 
so monstrous a proposition—General Jackson did not—Mr. Secretary Living- 
stone did not ; and we cannot but hope that some arrangement, on the fair, 
rational, and honourable basis (as we understand it) proposed by those gentle- 
men, may be still practicable. The principle of the treaty was rationally con- 
ceived, though it was so unfortunately and obscurely expressed—namely, that 
the party which possessed the mouth of a river should also possess its course, 
and that the boundary-line should pass between the sources of the rivers which 
eventually flowed through the undisputed territories of the respective parties. 
We do not see that if the present treaty were tobe utterly thrown aside as 
unintelligible and impracticable, a more rational basis for a new one could be 
found ; and we still trust that the good sense of America would in a fresh ne- 
gotiation see the expediency and fairness of allowing us a direct communica- 
tion between our provinces. Let us suppose for a moment that Great Britain 
possessed an insulated strip of land lying between New York and Boston, would 
it not be universally felt that, though it could be of no advantage to England, 
the want of it would be intolerably injurious to America? and, in the same 
way, surely the Americans must see that the possession of an uncultivated 
waste between Nova Scotia and Canada, though of no possible use to them 
us a nation, is of absolute necessity to the British colonies. We cannot sus- 
pect a great people of such dog-in-the-manger policy as to stickle for that 
which can be of little or no advantage to them, and yet is an absolute necessity 


and therefore, in ordinary cases, there neither is, nor ought to be, any inter- 
ference. It is only when some peculiar circumstances of suspicion arise that 
any officer ever thinks it necessary to ascertain the fact by a closer inspec- 
tion. We will venture to say, that on all the wide oceans of the globe no ves- 
sel under American colours had ever been questioned by a British cruiser 
save in the comparatively narrow limits in which the slave-trade is rife ; and 
even within these limits we again say never—but when there is reason to 
suspect that the American flag is but a fraudulent colour for a ship of a different 
country. 

Practically, this question has grown out of our Slave-trade legislation and 
treaties ; and the opposition to it has been raised, both in France and America, 
mainly, we believe, by parties who care nothing about the maritime right of 
nations—which they very well know are not in the slightest degree invaded— 
but who are interested in the slave trade, and know, as every body must do, 
that if the mere fact of wearing a bit of tricolor or striped bunting were to pro- 
tect Spanish or Brazilian ships from any kind of inquiry, all our treaties are 
worse than waste paper, and the slave trade must become more prosperous 
than ever. 

But, in fact, this is not a mere question of the slave-trade ;—for if the princi- 
ple now, for the first time, contended for, viz., that when a vessel chooses to 
exhibit—however suspiciously, however fraudulently—a national colour, there 
is no right of question or inquiry—if that principle, we say, be admitted, what 
is to become of the safety of the maritime intercourse of all mankind? Can it 
be argued that smugg/ers in the British seas may escape the visit of a custom- 
house cruizer by wearing an American jack? Will the American government 
contend that a pirate in the Gulf of Mexico, gorged with the plunder, and reek- 
ing with the blood of her citizens, is to escape from one of her cruizers, which 
may have the strongest ground to suspect his real character, merely by hoisting 
the red ensign of an English merchantman? and will she deny that the lives 
and property of mankind on the high seas would be placed in constant and gen- 
eral peril by so monstrous a doctrine !—And yet that is really the principle now 
at issue: for we say, again and again, we have nothing at all to do with bond- 
fide Americans ; and all we want is to distinguish, in suspicious cases a bond fide 
American from one of our own malefactors, who may have disguised himself 
under that flag. 

And what is the objection to the practice ’—Why this—that it may subject 
an innocent vessel to rexation and delay. Now we must first observe, that 
every one conversant with the sea knows that, in general, ships have no objec- 
tion to be spoken—particularly in out-of-the-way places: they are, for the 
most part, well pleased with a mutual interchange of news, or of letters, 
often of water and provisions, frequently of information as to their local 
position, or other circumstances connected with their safety, which one ship 
may possess more exactly than another; and that the delay is generally very 
trifling. 

But this we admit is all mere courtesy, and no ship can have a right to inflict 
such civilities on another that chooses to decline them; and, no doubt, such 
visits would sometimes be attended with delay, and therefore vexation. But, 
let it not be forgotten, first, that the inconvenience, as well as the ultimate ad- 
vantage, is reciprocal between the nations; and that England can have no in- 
terest in subjecting her shipping, equal in number and value to that of all man- 
kind put together, to such delay and inconvenience, if the safety of the seas did 
not require the existence of such a principle—which, though rarely practised, 
operates as a general control on robbers, pirates, and buccaneers. And it 





to us. 

The territorial question on the extreme west coast of America has not yet 
taken, that we know of, a decided shape, nor excited, we believe, any strong | 
feeling in either country—it may therefore, we presume, be speedily settled, | 
and its details—as far as we have heard of any—seem to us of easy arrange- 
ment, and certainly they do not warrant any apprehensions of a serious differ- 
ence between the two nations! We only mention it that we may omit nothing 
that is debated or debateable between us. : 

But another question mere serious in its relation to public feeling, though in 
reality, we think, very little important in itself, has been recently raised, or, as 
a hasty observer might say, rer?ved. We mean what is—most untruly—called 
the roght of searching ships on the high seas in time of peace. Now we set 
out by stating in the broadest terms, and without fear of contradiction, that 
ENGLAND NEITHER CLAIMS NOR ATTEMPTS TO PRACTISE ANY SUCH RIGHT; 
and that the quarrel which a party in America, echoed we are sorry to see by 
a party in France, is endeavouring to fix upon us under this pretence, has 
not a shadow of foundation. 

It is but recently that we have heard of the agitation of this question, and it 
has reached us in a way that shows clearly the spirit which actuates the par- 
ties. It has been stated in the American newspapers (‘ Richmond Inquirer,’ 
and ‘ New York Commercial Advertiser’ of the 15th of November, quoted in 
the London ‘ Morning Post,’ of the 2nd of December last) that Mr. Stevenson, 
the late American minister to our court, being recalled on the change of go- 
vernment at Washington, boasted on his return that the most important part of 
his ministry had been the revival and prosecution of this question, in which 
he had latterly fired very hot shot, and that his last act had been ‘to throw a 
bomb shell into our English cubinet, on the eve of his departure ;’ and a 
subsequent New York paper, quoted in the Times of the 17th of December, 


says— 


‘T mentioned in my last that Mr. Stevenson had written a very severe let- 
ter (on the right of search] just before he left England. I hear also more of 
thatnow. It was a Parthian arrow, and the ex-minister, it is said, 
that its point was poisoned, while Lord Palmerston considers the embroiled 
state of the negotiations as a delightful legacy for him to leave to his Tory 
successor. The subjects will, I think, occupy a considerable place in the Pre- 
sident’s message.” 

We have seen at home such flagrant, and so recent, instances of an out- 
going ministry endeavouring to embarrass its successors, that we must admit 
the possibility of Mr. Sevenson’s having intended to embarrass the American 
administration which had recalled him; but we wholly disbelieve that Lord 
Palmerston—however factiously he may be disposed to deal with internal ques- 
tions—could have played any such part as Mr. Stevenson is said to have im- 
puted to him on so serious a point of foreign policy. We are satisfied that it 
will be found that Mr. Stevenson—if there be any truth at all in the story— 
stands alone in this species of glory ; and that Lord Palmerston, though he 
may have left a difficult legacy to his successors, did not do so intentionally. 
If he had been capable of any such conduct, Mr. Stevenson—whose character 
as a gentleman has never been impeached—would assuredly not have betrayed 
the secret. But however that may be, such petty arts and false pretences ne- 
never can, we hope, involve two great and intelligent nations in serious difficul- 
ties ; and it isthe duty of every honest man to use his best endeavours, what- 
ever they may be, to avert so ort at a calamity. 


boasts 


The case is this: England and certain other maritime powers have agreed 
in declaring the trading in slaves to be felony and piracy, and they have agreed 
ty special treaties that their respective cruisers shall intercept and send in for 
adjudication any ships belonging (o their respective nations which may be found 
practising this felony and piracy. America—(and what we say of America 
equally applies to any other country with which we might not have special trea- 
ties on the poimt)—America, though she too has proscribed the slave-trade, 
has not entered into this special compact ; and therefore, even though a Bri- 
tish cruiser should see an American vessel loaded with slaves, it has no right, 
and pretends to no right whatsoever, to interfere. The American ship in that 
case would be indeed violating its own laws, but to its own laws it must be 
left ;—the British cruiser has nothing to do in the matter, and does nothing! 
But it has aright and a duty to see that British ships do not carry on this trade, 
and it has also, under the special treaties just mentioned, a reciprocal right and 
a duty to see that Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian ships do not commit the 
prohibited offence. But then, nothing is easier for the British, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or Brazilian offender, when in danger of detection, than to hoist—for 
the nonce—an American flag; and some American statesmen pretend that 
under no circumstances, however suspicious or fraudulent, shall any vessel 
wearing their flag be questioned. It is well known that the ships of every na- 
tiou are provided, at the expense of about ten shillings each, with the flags of 
every other nation ; and—if the mere momentary hoisting that bit of stuff 
were to preclude the possibility of inquiry into the bond fde right of the ship 
to wear it——there could be no possible check on the abuse. ~ British felons 
and Brazilian pirates might roam the seas with impunity, by only having one 
7 of American bunting to hoist whenever they were in danger of detec- 
ion. : 

All that England says is, that under the ancient and nec« ssary common law 
of the sea, and according to the ordinary rules of common sense, we are en- 
titled to satisfy ourselves that the ship which hoists those echeue is really en- 

titled to hoistthem. If she be a bond fide American, though she pata chock- 
— peep we pretend to no right to meddle with her—but we claim a right 

lat she is not one of our own ships committing this crime under the 
additional offence of fraudulent colours. Can any rational man deny the pro- 


priety—the necessity of such a right '—Surely not: and above all 
a right that we admit to other 
selves. 


4 when it is 
sas freely and as largely as we claim it our- 


ls, moreover, not unworthy of note, that the delay and inconvenience, such as 


| they may be, are not- only reciprocal between the nations, but between the 


individual ships, for the visitor is inevitably put to more trouble and delay than 
the risited—with the additional mortification, if he has made a mistake, that 
the visitor has had his trouble for his pains ; and is liable, moreover, to sert- 
ous responsibilities for any injurious delay he may happen to cause. 

But, after all, there may, and indeed occasionally will, be delays, end there- 
fore some degree of vexation; but so there must be from the execution of 
any law of general surety. Suppose we were to admit—an admission, again, 
much too liberal—that the mere flag should be considered as a kind of national 
passport. Does any American gentleman, travelling on the continent of Ku- 
rope, complain, as an infraction of the laws of nations, that his passport is ex- 
amined at every fortress and frontier,and that the authorities satisfy themselves 
by inquiries, often very dilatory and vexatious, that the passport 1s genuine, 
and that he is the party to whom the passport, if genuine, belongs? and how, 
a multo fortiori, can a traveller on the waters complain, that, im a very few 
peculiar places and under very rare circumstanees of suspicion, his passport 
should be looked at? 

The domestic servants of our own sovereign, and of all foreign ministers, in 
England are free from arrest ; but if it were discovered that the royal or fo- 
reign livery was frequently assumed by malefactors asa disguise and cover for 
crime, would it be thought any indignity to our sovereign or to the foreign am- 
bassador that the police, meeting a person wearing their livery in suspicious 
circumstances, should verify his right to wear it ? 

And, finally, and perhaps most important of all, be it observed, that the fre- 
quency of the fraud isnot denied. ‘lhe Americans admit, we believe, thatthe 
abuse of the American flag is but too common; but they say that it is their 
business to repress and punish it. But how ean that be done? They never 
do, and, from the nature of the cases, never can see it: the British or Brazi- 
lian slave-trader has no object in showing American colours to American crui- 
zers ; on the contrary, they are as wary not to do so as they are not to show 
their proper colours to British cruizers. ‘The party against whom the de- 
ception is practised is the only party that can ever see the deception ; while 
an impostor takes especial care to keep out of the way of him that he perso- 
nates. 

In short, there is not in law nor in reason, in principle nor in practice, the 
slightest colour or excuse for the jealousy which it is endeavoured to raise 
against England, in a matter where she asks only what she in return admits to 
all mankind, and which is asked only in the common interest and common safety 
of the whole maritime world. 

The truth, the plain unvarnished truth and common sense will be sufficient to 
dissipate all jealousy about the principle ; and there are abundant means by 
which the practical inconvenience may be reduced almost—if not absolutely— 
to nothing. For this purpose it would be very desirable to knew what cases of 
inconvenience have actually occurred. We hear of complaints, but we have 
never heard the details of any one cause of complaint, and we suspect that 
had they been very serious we should have heard more about them ; but what- 
ever they may be, no one can doubt that every effort ought to be made to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, their recurrence. Any British officer, of experience 
eneugh to be intrusted witha command, will, in three cases out of four, be 
able to distinguish at a glance, or by exchanging a word through a trumpet, an 
American ship from any other that he can have a right to visit—except perhaps 
the British. In any case, the inquiry ought tobe so conducted that in the 
event of mistake there should be at least no discourtesy, and as little delay as 
possible, to complain of ; and in the rare cases in which any injurtous delay or 
inconvenience should occur, the officer, or the country, according to the circum- 
stances, would be held liable to make good any damage occasioned to an inno- 
cent party—just as a magistrate or policeman would, in such a case as we have 
before supposed, have to make reparation to a person whom they should have 
indiscrestly or erroneously arrested. 

There is, however, one point of our system for suppressing the slave-trade 
which we think objectionable in itself, and still more so as tending to produce 
the inconveniences which we deprecate ; we mean the bounty to her Majes- 
ty’s ships for the re-capture of slaves. These rewards stand, we humbly con- 
ceive, on entirely different grounds from belligerent prize—in an erroneous, 4s 
we think, imitation of which they have been established. We will not enter 
into detail of the many reasons for which we should wish to see this practice 
wholly abolished : it is sufficient for our present purpose to say that it seems at 
variance with the spirit of disinterested humanity, which we know, but which 
foreign nations were, for a long time, so reluctant to believe, to be the real mo- 
tive of our zeal against slave-trading. 

But there is a short and easy mode of arranging this question, which would 
leave nothing to doubt or accident, and would wholly remove all possibility of 
difference between America and us on the subject. We mean—a diplomatic 
arrangement between the countries ; and certainly there never was @ more pro- 
pitious moment for such an experiment. Even as we are writing these lines, 
we have had the great satisfaction of hearing that a joint Convention has been 
very recently signed by Austria, England, France, Prussia, and Russia, by 
which each power agrees—in furtherance of the suppression of the slave-trade 
—to grant to the cruisers of the other powers warrants to search—in certain 
specified cases—and, if slaves be found, to send in for adjudication ships bear- 
ing its national flag. This great step—the greatest, we believe, yet made 
towards the suppression of the slave-trade on the seas, does infinite honour to 
all the contracting parties, and will, we are confident, be received with such 
satisfaction throughout Europe as to silence the petty and interested cavils of a 
party in France, which—from the triple motive of opposition to M. Guizot, ha- 
tred of England, and zeal for the slave-trade—has been very angry at the pros- 
pect of this happy arrangement. With Brazil, Denmark, Holland, Naples, 
Portugal, Sardinia, Spain, and Sweden, we had already similar conventions ; 





But more than that : we admit—and it is a very liberal admission—that th« 
mere wearing of a national flag ought to be prima facee evidence of nationality ; 


and thus there is an unanimous concurrence in this great principle of, we may 
say, the whole civilized world—except America; and we cannot believe that 

















she will long consent to exclude herself from so honourable an alliance. But 
—whether it is to be done by a Convention, or some special application of the 
general ee oy before stated—we cannot briug ourselves to doubt that this 
question may be easily, and will be speedily arranged. 

We conclude with repeating the expression of our anxious but respectful 
hope—we might say our conviction—that, taking them altogether, the points 
of difference existing between England and America are so inconsiderable, 
compared with the vast importance of the common interests which should unite 
them, that the wise and honest statesmen who now principally influence the 
foreign relations of the two countries will be enabled to bring all those differ- 
ences to an early, honourable, and final close, and to give to that community 
of interests such additional cordiality and confidence as may make our two coun- 
tries in feeling—what, as compared with the rest of mankind, we really are— 
independent but friendly branches of one great family. 





THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE LATE EARL OF HAREWOOD. 

Though the death of this nobleman will not have any effect upon the politi- 
cal aspect of the time, because he had for many years past almost wholly se- 
cluded himself from public life ; yet, in the earlier portion of his career, he 
had played a part sufficiently important to justify the preservation of some re- 
cord of his character and actions. 

The political life of the Earl of Harewood proved in a striking manner how 
wrong it is to confound moderation with neutrality. If the man of rank and 
influence who absents himself altogether from public life, and affects to disdain 
it, be worthy of reprehension as the betrayer of a most sacred trust ; in the 
same proportion ought he to be praised who, entering earnestly into thé con- 
tests of the hour, and being open to all those temptations to prejudice and pas- 
sion which the example of party creates and fosters, does, nevertheless, pre- 
serve his judgment unimpaired, and is able to throw the weight of his probity 
and unruffled temper into the scale at those times when men Sow become ex- 
asperated by conflict or defeat, and are ripe for deeds destructive to the spirit 
of the constitution. In the present day we have many men who may fairly be 
classed as moderate men, and happily we have very few neutrals. The only 
fear is, whether some who would be thought moderate and sincere men, and 
whom we regard as such, are not really neutrals in spirit, who assume that 
mask for the furtherance of their own personal interests, by the interested sale 
of those suffrages which, in a time of doubt or of equality of parties, will suffice 
to turn the scale. Such men can only be judged by their actions, and also by 
the extent to which those actions subsequently bring them benefit. 

The late Earl of Harewood belonged to neither the one nor the other class 
of neutrals. He was neither a man indifferent to the public welfare from a 
sordid preference for self-enjoyment, nor was he one who made a trade of pre- 
tended honesty and impartiality, in order to gratify self-interest in another 
shape. I allude more particularly to the first five-and-twenty years of his pub- 
lic life ; during the remainder he had retired and confined himself wholly to lo- 
cal affairs and to those rural pursuits and amusements which he had all along 
preferred, and from which he had before estranged himself, when called upon 
to discharge his publie duties. To this indulgence he was clearly entitled, af- 
ter an active service of nearly a quarter of a century, and at atime when 
younger men were rapidly supplying, with more effect, that place which he 
and some few others had held in public estimation. 

But, during the years in which the late Earl took part in politics, he occupied 
a more distinguished position than usually falls to the lot of unassuming men. 
He had represented, as Mr Lascelles, the borough of Northallerton for a short 
time, when, in the year 1807, he came forward in conjunction Mr. Wilberforce, 
to contest the representation of Yorkshire with Lord Milton, now Earl Fitzwil- 
liam. The contest was one of the most memorable on record, and still forms 
the subject of lively reminiscence in the county. The great influence of the 
Fitzwilliam family in Yorkshire, made it an effort of no ordinary boldness to en- 
deavour to overcome it, and the result, though unfavourable to Mr. Lascelles, 
was almost looked upon as atriumph. After the polling had been protracted 
long after the usual period, Lord Milton at last beat Mr. Lascelles by 183 only. 
In five years after, in 1812, he was, on the death of Mr. Wilberforce, elected 
as Lord Milton’s colleague. He had fora few months previously sat for Ponte- 
fract. In the same year his father received a step in the peerage, being created 
Viscount Lascelles, and soon afterwards Earl of Harewood. The late Earl, 
now Viscount Lascelles by courtesy, continued to represent Yorkshire in Parlia- 
ment, and to discharge in the most exemplary and effective manner his duties, 
not merely of representative and guardian of the interests of his constituents, 
but also of legislator for the whole nation. He was always strikingly remark- 
able for his attention to business, his practical knowledge of the details of ques- 
tions, and above all for the moderation of his temper and the soundness of his 
views. A slight reference to the debates will show the unremitting attention 
he paid to his self-imposed duties. While in the House of Commons, he was 
regarded as one of the leaders of the moderate party, those whose former 
practice, arising perhaps from temperament, has since become identified with 
the principle of that great creation of the statesmanlike genius of Sir Robert 
Peel—the system of Conservatism. Mr. Stuart Wortley, now Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, and a most infiuential Cabinet Minister, was the contemporary of Lord 
Lascelles in the Commons, and was also regarded as an influential leader of thé 
party in question. 

In 1820 Lord Lascelles succeeded to the earldom of Harewood, and entered 
the House of Peers. Inthe previous year he had the honour of being ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the room of 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam, who had been deprived of that office in consequence 
of his having mixed up his political prejudices and passions with the dischargé 
of its duties. Lord Harewood continued to hold the office till his death, hav- 
ing given such universal satisfaction in it that the Whigs, all-powerful as they 
were, and anxious to retrieve the disgrace of the Wentworth family, dared not 
attempt to remove him. The chief cause of his popularity was his moderation 
and impartiality as a politician, added to the suavity of his personal demea- 
nour. ’ 

In the House of Peers, Lord Harewood preserved the same chatacter for 
impartiality and moderation, mingled with firmness, that had distinguished him 
in the Lower House As with Lord Wharncliffe in the present day, and in @ 
less degree with Lord Ellenborough, his suggestions were always listened to 
with attention, and frequently adopted. He stepped in chiefly whén the mode- 
rator was required ; and, while no man could for a moment doubt the firmness 
of his principles, yet he would often be found reminding the House that there, 
was danger in pushing them to extremes. He conceived that a‘due regard to 
the general feeling of the people, so as not to generate discontent and the ha-’ 
bit of resistance, was quite as necessary, in order to the maintenance Of ra- 
tional freedom, as an inflexible pursuit of principles to their légitimate con- 
clusions was laudable. Thus, on the memorable océasion of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against Queen Caroline, the Earl of Harewood was one of the 
first among the supporters of the then Government to'step forward atid protest’ 
against further proceedings in the measure ; not that he did riot think a very 
strong case had been made out, or that there was not sufficient evidence of the 
guilt of the accused, but because such a very strong ‘feeling existed in the 
public mind, that dangerous consequences were to be feared, if, under the cir- 
cumstances, the bill was proceeded with.’ The’ character of the noble earl 
gave weight to his opinions, and his suggestion, coming as it did from a known 
Tory, influenced many persons. The next stage of the bill was ‘carried by @ 
majority of nine only, and Lord Liverpool abandoned it. ‘This result was ge- 
nerally attributed to the influence of the’ Earl of Haréwood ;’ and we'ought to 
be thankful to him, perhaps, for saving the comitry from being conVvulsed on 
the worst and most doqrohing topie that could have been brought forward to. 
excite it, é 

In his private capacity, the Earl of Harewood fulfilled to the utmost the 
character of an English country gentleman ;—as a landlord, he was beloved : 
as the lord-lieutenant of his county, he was respected. The highest testimony 
is borne to his character as a husband and a father ; indeed, even political ha- 
tred could find no fault with his character, whether public or private. A large 
portion of his income was devoted to the purposes of charity, which was the 
more acceptable to its objects from its not being ostentatious. The fine old 
English sport of hunting was the noble earl's delight. Por many’ years he 
maintained the Harewood:Hunt at his own cost, and it was immediately after 
a hunting party that his lordship died in that sudden and unexplained manner. 

As a speaker in Parliament, Lord Harewood was most remarkable. - He 
was plain, straightforward, and unambitious in style, and ‘his ‘manner, no less 
than his open, manly countenance, denoted sincerity. He was talf and ‘athletic 
in make, and though not what is strietly called handsome, yet there was that 
in his face that was better than beauty of feature—a faithful expréssion’of the 
emotions of his mind, which were always of an amiable character. He did 
not look his full age (seventy-four) when he died. , 

The present earl is in his forty-fifta year. Ip politics he resembles his fa- 
ther, but has not taken hitherto a very prominent part, though, should he do so» 
he possesses abilities that would render him of, SeI¥jCe , to, the State. His 
younger brother, the Hon. Mr. Lascelles, represents Wakefield. The family 
possesses large estates in the West Indies, and the, late earl had the patronage: 
of twelve livings. 
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DINNER TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Agreeably to previous arrangements, the dinner, given by the young gentle- 


men of Boston to Mr. Dickens, came off in magnificent style, at Papanti’s , 


Hall, Tremont street, on Tuesday night. The tables were splen 


, they might not repeat the whole of Desdemona’s speech to a married man, yet 


Che Atloion. 





kd h tell him 
aati “That if he had a friend, that loved her, 
He should but teach him how to tell Ais stories, 
And that would win her.” 


. | t . . 
didly laid, and | | would, gentlemen, it were in my power to present, as on the mirror in the 


profusely, by Mr. Barron, the experienced and successful caterer of the Al-| 4 -ahian tale, the verious scenes in our extended country where the master 


bion. The company consisted of about two hundred, including, besides Mr. 
Dickens, as invited guests, Gov. Davis, Judge Warren, President Quincy of 
Harvard University, Washington Allston, T. C. Grattan, British Consul, Mr. 
Chapman, Mayor of the city, George Bancroft, Richard H. Dana, sen., Frank- 
lin Dexter, Dr. Bigelow, and other distinguished gentlemen. oe : 

Precisely at the appointed hour of five, a full band struck up Washington's 
March, which was afterwards followed by ‘‘ God save the Queen. During 
this time the company was formed and marshalled in the drawing rooms, from 
which they entered the hall in excellent order. : ' 

Hon. Josian Quincy, Jr., presided, assisted by Dr. O. W. Homes, GrorcE 
S. Hiziarp, Epwarp G. Lorine, and J. Tuomas Stevenson, Esqs. 

As a committee of arrangements, the following gentlemen, E. H. Eldridge, 
W. W. Tucker, S. A. Appleton, Henry Lee, Jr., and Samuel E. Guild, Esqs., 
took an active part in the management of the festival. ; . 

Before the covers were removed, the Rev. Dr. Parkman impressively invoked 
a benediction on the occasion, and, in the name of the company, returned 
thanks to Heaven, with feelings of profound satisfaction, that Providence had 
conducted hither the distinguished stranger, in honor of whose arrival they had 
assembled together. 

At an advanced hour, for a dinner party, the cloth was removed, and the ob- 
ject of the festival was announced by the President of the Day in the following 
manner :— 

Gentlemen—The occasion that calls us together is almost unprecedented in 
the annals of literature. A young man has crossed the ocean with no heredi- 
tary title, no military laurels, no princely fortune, and yet his approach is hailed 
with pleasure by every age and condition, and on his arrival he is welcomed as 
a long known and highly valued friend. How shall we account for this recep- 
tion! Must we not at the first glance conclude with Falstaif, “If the rascal 
have not given me medicines, to make me love him, I'll be hanged, it could not 
be else,—I have drunk medicines.” 

But when reflection leads us to the causes of this universal sentiment, we 
cannot but be struck by the power which mind exercises over mind, even while 
we are individually separated by time, space, and other conditions of our pre- 
sent being. Why should we not welcome him asa friend! Have we not 
walked with him in every scene of varied life! Have we not together investi- 
gated, with Mr. Pickwick, the theory of Tittlebats? Have we not ridden to- 
gether in the “ Markis of Granby” with old Weller on the box, and his son 
Samivel on the dickey? Have we not been rook shooting with Mr. Winkle, 
and courting with Mr. Tupman! Have we not played cribbage with ‘ the Mar- 
chioness” and quatfed the rosy with Dick Swiveller! Tell us not of Animal 
Magnetisix. We, and thousands of our countrymen, have for years been eat- 
ing and talking, riding and walking, dancing and sliding, drinking and sleeping, 
with our distinguished guest, and he never knew of the existence of one of us. 
Is it wonderful that we are delighted to see him and to return in a measure his 
unbounded hospitalities! Boz astranger! Well may we again exclaim, with 
Sir John Falstaff—* D’ye think we didn’t know ye? We knew ye as well as 
him that made ye.” 

But a jovial tellow is not always the dearest friend, and although the plea- 
sure of his society would always recommend the great progenitor of Dick 
Swiveller, the perpetual guard of the glorious Appoilers, in a scene like this, 
—yet the respect of grave doctors and of fair ladies prove that there are high- 
er qualities than those of a pleasant companion to recommend and attach them 
to our distinguished guest. What is the charm that unites so many sulfrages ! 
It is that in the lightest hours, and in the most degraded scenes which he has 
portrayed, there has been a reforming object and moral tone, not formally thrust 
forth in the canvass, but infused into the spirit of the picture, with those natural 
touches whose contemplation never tires. 

With what a power of delineation have the abuses of his institutions been 
portrayed! How have the poor-house, the jail, the police courts of justice, 
passed before his magic murror, and displayed to us the petty tyranny of the 
low-minded official, from the magnificent Mr. Bumble, and the hard-hearted Mr 
Roker, to the authoritative Justice Fang—the positive Judge Starleigh! And as 
we contemplate them, how strongly have we realized the time worn evils of 
some of the systems they revealed to our eyesight, sharpened to detect the de- 
ficiencies and mal-practices under our own 

The genius of chivalry, which had walked with such power among men, was 
exercised by the pen of Cervantes. He did but clothe it with the name and 
images of Don Quixote de la Mancha and his faithful Squire, and ridicule de- 
stroyed what argument could not reach. 

This power belongs in an eminent degree to some of the personifications of 
our guest. A short time ago it was discovered that a petty tyrant had abused 
the children who had been committed to his care. No long and elaborate dis- 
cussion was needed to arouse the public mind. He was pronounced a perfect 
Squeers, and eloquence could go no further. Happy is he who can add a plea- 
sure to the hours of childhood—but far happier he who, by fixing the attention 
of the world on their secret sufferings, can protect or deliver them from their 
power. 

But it is not only as a pourtrayer of public wrongs that we are indebted to 
our friend. What reflecting mind can contemplate some of those characters 
without being made more kind-hearted and charitable. Descend with him into 
the very sink of vice—contemplate the mistress of a robber—the victim of a 
murderer—disgraced without—polluted within—and yet when in better mo- 
ments her natural kindness breaks through the cloud—when she tells you that 
no word of counsel, no tone of moral! teaching ever fell upon her ear—when 
she looks forward from a life of misery to a death by suicide—you cannot but 
feel that there is no condition so degraded as not to be visited by gleams of a 
higher nature, and rejoice that He alone will judge the sin who knows also the 
temptation. Again, how strongly are the happiness of virtue and the misery 
of vice contrasted. The morning scene of Sir Mulberry Hawk and his pupil, 
brings out in strong relief the night scene of Kit Nubbles and his mother. The 
one in affluence and splendour, trying to find an easier position for his aching 
head, surrounded with means and trophies of debauchery, and thinking “ there 
would be nothing so snug and comfortable as to die at once.” ‘The other in the 
poorest room, earning a precarious subsistence by her labors at the wash tub— 
ugly, ignorant, and vulgar, surrounded by poverty, with one child in the cradle, 
and the other in the clothes basket, “whose great round eyes emphatically de- 
clared that he never meant to go to sleep any more, and thus opened a cheerful 
prospect to his relations and friends,”’ and yet in this situation, with only the 
comfort that cleanliness and order could impart—kindness of heart, and the 
determination to be talkative and agreeable throws a halo round the scene, 
and as we contemplate it we cannot but feel that Kit Nubbles has attained to 
the summit of philosophy, when he discovered ‘“ there was nothing in the way 
in which he was made, that called upon him to be a snivelling, solemn, whis- 
pering chap—sneaking about as if he couldn't help it, and expressing himself 
In 4 most unpleasant snuffle—but that it was as natural for him to laugh as it 
was fora sheep to bleat, a pig to grunt, ora bird to sing.” Or take another 
example, when we alth is attained, though by different means and for different 
purposes. Ralph Nickleby and Arthur Gride are industrious and successful 
like the vulture, they are soaring over the field that the ym ; 
weak and unprotected. Their constant employment is grinding the poor, and 
at | upon the rich. What is the result! Their homes are cold and cheer- 

ess—the blessing of Him that is ready to perish comes not to them, and they 
live in wretchedness to die in misery. What a contrast have we in the glo- 
rious old twins—brother Charles and brother Ned. They have never been to 
school, they eat with their knives, (as the Yankees are said to do,) and yet 
what an elucidation do they present of the truth that it is better to give than to 
receive. They acquire their wealth in the honourable pursuits of business. 
They expend it to promote the happiness of every one within their sphere, 
and their cheerful days and tranquil nights show that wealth is a blessing or 
4 curse, as it ministers to the higher or lower propensities of our nature. 

“ He that hath light within his own clear breast, 

May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himsel® is his own duageon.” 


_ Such men are powerful preachers of the truth, that universal benevolence 

is the true panacea of life; and although it was a pleasant fiction of brother 

Charles % that Tim Linkinwater was born a hundred and fifty years old, and 

wae gredually coming down to five and twenty,” yet he who habitually culti- 

ky a 1 . perp will, as years roll by, attain more and more to the spirit 
€ child, and the hour will come when that principle shall conduct the 

possessor to iminortal happiness and eternal youth. 

If, then, our guest is called upon to state what are 

2 “ The drugs, the charms, 

The conjuration and the mighty magic, 

, He’s won our daughters with,” 

— might he reply, that in endeavouring to relieve the oppressed, to clevate 

e 4 Ley and to instruct and edify those of a happier condition, he had only 

ae b € mirror up to nature. ‘To show virtue her own form—scorn her own 

image.” That “this was the only witchcraft he had used ;” and, did he need 

proof of this, there are many fair gitls on both sides of the water who, though 
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mind of our guest is at this moment acting. In the empty school room, the 
boy at his evening task has dropped his grammar that he may roam with Oliver 
or Nell. ‘The traveller has forgotten the fumes of the crowded steamboat, 
and is far off with our guest, among the green vallies and hoary hills of old 
England. The trapper beyond the Rocky mountains, has left his lonely tent, 
and is unroofing the houses in London with the more than Mephistophiles at my 
elbow. And, perhaps, in some well lighted hall, the unbidden tear steals from 
the father’s eye, as the exquisite pees of the poor schoolmaster and his little 
scholar brings back the form of that gifted boy, whose “little hand” worked 
its wonders under his guidance, and who, in the dawning of intellect and wari 
affections, was summoned from the school room and the play ground forever. 
Or to some bereaved mother the tender sympathies and womanly devotion, the 
touching purity of little Nell, may call up the form where dwelt that harmonious 
soul which uniting in itself God’s best gifts, for a short space shed its celes- 
tial light upon her household, and then vanishing, “turned all hope into me- 
mory.” 

But it is not to scenes like these that I would now recal you. I would that my 
voice could reach the ear of every admirer of our guest throughout the land, 
that with us they might welcome him, on this, his first public appearance, to our 
shores. Like the rushing of many waters, it would come to us from the bleak 
hills of Canada, from the Savannahs of the South, from the prairies of the 
West, uniting in an “ earthquake voice” in the cheers with which we welcome 
Cuarces Dickens to thisnew world. 

Mr. Quincy concluded with the following toast :— 

Health, happiness, and a hearty welcome to CHARLES DickENs. ' 

This toast was received with tremendous applause ; as soon as the cheering 
had subsided, Mr. Dickens responded with the following address, which he de- 
livered in a warm, fluent, and manly tone :— 


 Gentlemen—If you had given this splendid entertainment to any one else 
inthe whole wide world—if [ were here to-night to exult in the triumph of 
my dearest friend—if I stood here upon my defence, to repel any unjust at- 
tack—to appeal as a stranger to your generosity and kindness as the freest 
people on the earth—I could, putting some restraint upon myself, stand 
among you as self-possessed and unmoved as I should be alone, in my own 
room in England. But when I have the echoes of your cordial greeting ring- 
ing in my ears—when I see your kind faces beaming a welcome so warm and 
earnest as never Man had, I feel—it is my nature—so vanquished and subdued 
that I have hardly fortitude enough to thank you. If your President, instead 
of pouring forth that delightful mixture of humour and pathos, which you have 
justheard with so much delight, had beon but a caustic, ill-natured man—if he 
had only been a dull one—if I could only have doubted or distrusted him or 
you—I should have had my wits at my fingers’ ends, and, using them, could 
have held you at arm’s length. But you have given me no such opportunity ; 
you take advantage of me in the tenderest point; you vive meno chance of 
playing at company or holding you at a distance, but flock about me hike a host 
of brothers, and make this place like home. — Ind: ed, gentlemen, indeed, if it 
be natural and allowable for each of us, on his own hearth, to express his 
thoughts in the most homely fashion, and to appear in his plainest garb, I have 
a fair claim upon you, to let me do so to-night, for you have made my house 
an Aladdin’s Palace. You fold so tenderly within your breasts that common 
household lamp in which my feeble fire is ail enshrined, and at which my flick- 
ering torch is lighted up, that straight my household gods take wing, and are 
transported here. And whereas it is written of that fairy structure that it 
never moved without two shocks—one when it rose, and one when it settled 
down—I can say of mine that, however sharp a tug it took to pluck it from 
its native ground, it struck at once an easy, and adeep, and lasting root into 
this soil, and loved it as its own. I can say more of it, and say with truth, that 
long before it moved, or hada chance of moving, its master—perhaps from 
some secret sympathy between its timbers, and a certain stately tree that has its 
being hereabout, and spread its broad branches far and wide—dreamed by day 
and nignt, for years, ot setting foot upon Uits shore, and bre ithing this pure air 
And, trust me, gentlemen, that if I had wandered here, unknowing and un- 
known, I would—if I know my own heart—have come with all my syimpathies 
clustering as richly about this land and people—with all my sense of justice as 
keenly alive to their high claims on every man who loves God's image—with all 
my energies as fully bent on judging for myself, and speaking out, and telling 
in my sphere the truth, as I do now, when you rain down your welcomes on my 
head. 

Your President hes alluded to those writings which have been my occupa- 
tion for some years past; and you have received his allusions in a manner 
which assures me—if I needed any such assurance—that we are old friends in 
the spirit, and have been in close communion for a long time. 

It is not easy for a man to speak of his own books. I dare say that few per- 
sons have been more interested in mine than I, and if it be a general principle 
in nature that a lover’s love is blind, and that a mother’s love is blind, I be- 
lieve it may be said of an author’s attachment to the creature of his own ima- 
gination, that it is a perfect model of constancy and devotian, and is the blind- 
est of all. But the objects and purposes I have had in view are very plain 
and simple, and may be easily told. I have always had, and always shall 
have, an earnest and deep desire to contribute, as far as in me lies, to the 
common stock of healthful cheerfulness and enjoyment. I have always had, 
and always shalj have, an invincible repugnance to that mole-eyed philosophy 
which loves the darkness, and winks and scowls in the light. I believe that 
Virtue shows quite as well in rags and patches, as she does in purple and fine 
linen. I believe that she and every beautiful object in external nature,claims 
some sympathy in the breast of the poorest man who breaks his scanty loaf 
of daily bread. I believe that she goes barefoot as well as shod. I believe 
that she dwells rather oftener in alleys and by-ways, than she does in courts 
and palaces ; and that itis good, and pleasant, and profitable, to track her out, 
and follow her. I believe that to lay one’s hand upon some of those rejected 
ones whom the world has too long forgotten, and too often misused, and to 
say to the proudest and :nost thoughtless, these creatures have the same ele- 
ments and capacities of goodness as yourselves ; they are moulded in the same 
form, and made of the same clay; and though ten times worse than you, 
may, in having retained anything of their original nature amidst the trials and 
distresses of their condition, be really ten times better—I believe that 
to do this is to pursue a worthy, and not useless avocation. Gentlemen, that 
you think so too, your fervent greeting sufficiently assures me. ‘That this 
feeling is alive in the old world as wellas the new, no man should know bet- 
ter than I—I, who have found such wide and ready sympathy in my own dear 
land. That in expressing it, we are but treading in the steps of those great 
master spirits who have gone before, we know by reference to all the bri 
examples in our literature from Shakspeare downward. 

There is one other point connected with the labours (if I may call them so) 
that you hold in such generous esteem, to which I cannot help adverting. I 
cannot help expressing the delight, the more than happiness, it was to me to 
find so strong an interest awakened, on this side of the water, in favour of that | 
little heroine of mine, to whom your President has made allusion, who died in 
her youth. I had letters about that child, in England, from the dwellers in 
log houses among the morasses, and swamps, and densest forests, and deepest 
solitudes of the far west. Many a sturdy hand, hard with the axe and spade, 
and browned by the summer’s sun, has taken up the pen, and written to me a 
little history of domestic joy or sorrow, always coupled, I am proud to say, of | 
interest in that little tale, or some comfort or happiness derived from it ; and | 
the writer has always addressed me, not as a writer of books for sale, resident | 
some four or five thousand miles away, but as a friend to whom he might free- 
ly impart the joys and sorrows of his own fireside. Many a Mother—I could | 
reckon them, now, by dozens, not by units—has done the like; and has told | 
me how she lost such a child at such atime, and where she lay buried, and | 
how good she was, and how, in this or that respect, she resembled Nell. I do 
assure you that no circumstance of my life has given me one hundredth part of 
the gratification I have derived from this source. I was wavering at the time 
whether or not to wind up my clock, and come and see this country ; and this 
decided me. I felt as if it were a positive duty, as if I were bound to pack 
up my clothes, and come and see my friends. And even now I have such an 
odd sensation in connexion with these things, that you have no ch 
ing me. I feel as though we were agreeing—as indeed we are, 
stute for fictitious characters the classes from which they are drawn—about 
third parties in whom we had a common interest. At every new act of kind- 
ness on your part, I Say it to myself—that’s for Oliver—I should not wonder if 
that were meant for Smike—I have no doubt that it is intended for Nell; and 
so I become a much happier, certainly, but a more sober and retiring man, than 
ever I was before. ' : 

Gentlemen ! talking of my friends in America, brings me back, naturally and 
of course to you. Coming back to you, and being thereby reminded of the 
opie date tad par tenting the gentlemen who sit about me, I arrive 

7 g shortest course in the world, at the end of what I 
have to say. But before I sit down, there is one topic on which I am desirous 
to lay particular stress. It has, or should have, a strong interest for us all, 
since to its literature every country must look for one great means of refining 
and improving its people, and one great source of .national pride and honour. 
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You have in America great writers—great writers—who will live in all time, 
and are as familiar to our lips as household words. Deriving (which they all 
do in a greater or less degree, in their several walks) their inspiration from 
the stupetidous country that gave them birth, they diffuse a better knowledge 
of it, and a higher love for it, all over the civilized world. I take leave to say, 
in the presence of some of these gentlemen, that I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when they, in America, will receive of right some substantial profit and re- 
turn in England from their labours; and when we, in England, shall receive 
some substantial profit and retarnin America from ours. Pray do not misun- 
derstand me. Securing to myself from day to day the means of an honour- 
able subsistence, I would rather have the affectionate regard of my fellow 
men, than I would have heaps and mines of gold. But the two things.do not 
seem to me incompatible. ‘They cannot be, for nothing good is incompatible 
with justice. ‘There must be an international arrangement in this respect ; 
England has done her part ; and I am confident that the time is not far distant 
when America will do hers. It becomes the character of a great country ; 
firstly, because it is justice ; secondly, because without it you can never have, 
and keep, a literature of your own. 

Gentlemen, I thank you with feelings of gratitude, such as are not often 
awakened, and can never be expressed. As I understand it to be the pleasant 
custom here to finish with a toast, I would beg to give you— 

America and England,and may they never have any division but the Atlantie 
between them. 

ee 
THE ROYAL CHRISTENING AT WINDSOR. 

This auspicious ceremony is now the general topic in every circle. The 
statement which has appeared in the Court Circular and daily papers, as to 
the period when it may be expected to transpire, is not correct, nor, indeed, is 
the day as yet definitively fixed. It is well known that it is the Queen’s wish 
that it should be celebrated on February 10th, the anniversary of her Majesty’s 
marriage ; and it will take place on that day, or as soon after as possible. This 
contingency entirely depends upon the arrival of the distinguished personages 
invited to participate in this august ceremony. Besides the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, and the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, other illustrious persons are 
expected. We are now enabled to announce positively that there will be no 
external procession from the Castle to St. George's Chapel, and consequently 
the necessity of a covered platform will be superseded. This plan has certain- 
ly been in agitation, but independently of the great expense of this undertaking, 
the inclemency of the season would have rendered its enclosure necessary, and 
would thus have excluded the public from a view of this splendid scene. It is, 
nevertheless, intended that every possible eclat shall be given to the event. 
The great Officers of State, the highest public functionaries, the Knights of the 
Garter, &c., will assemble in St. George’s Hall, and arrange themselves ac- 
cording to rank end precedence under direction of the heralds, for procession 
to St. George’s Chapel. The public will be admitted by tickets, and the nave 
of thechapel will be covered with cloth on the occasion. ‘Their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, with their suites, will arrive in carriages from the Castle, 
and are expected to take part in the procession. After the brilliant cortege 
shal] have taken their respective places in the choir, and the Knights of the 
Garter their stalls, the baptismal rite will be solemnized by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, assisted by the Dean of Windsor. Dr. 
Elvey will preside at the organ, and conduct the musical arrangements. In 
the evening, a banquet of extraordmary splendour will be given in St. George’s 
Hall. ‘The extensive preparations for this fete have already commenced; a 
carpet is now manufacturing at Axminster, to be laid down in the Hall, the 
centre of which is designed to represent.St. George and the Dragon, in a re- 
ief of beautiful colours ; and a side-board will be especially constructed for the 
display of the unrivalled gold plate and jewelled vases belonging to the Crown. 
The ial! will be brilliantly illuminated ; and our readers may form some idea 
of the maenilicence of the intended entertainment from the unusual circum- 
stance of the presence of three Crowned Heads, two Queen Consorts, several 
foreign Princes, all the Ambassadors from foreign Powers, and the elite or 
the English nobility. It is expected that the King of Prussia will be the per- 
sonage to pledge tothe health and future happiness of the infant Prince of 
Wales. ‘There is searcely any chamber in the kingdom so well adapted fof 
the occasion as St. George’s Hall ; independently of its historical associations, 
the architectural features, and heraldic msignia so recently embellished by the 
late Sir Jeffry Wyatville, are well calculated to revive in the mind the ancient 
days and past glories of chivalry. A limited number of tickets will be issued 
to admit to the gallery in St. George’s Hall, and the fortunate possessors of this 
privilege will enjoy as brilliant a coup d’wil as can be conceived. We under- 
stand that salutes of artillery will be fired in the park ; but whether it is intend- 
ed to make any display of military we are not yet informed. ‘The town of 
Windsor will be illuminated in honour of the occasion ; the townspeople are 
very grateful to her Majesty for selecting this loyal borough for the celebration 
of the christening. —Court Journal. 


COPY OF THE PATENT CREATING THE DUKE OF CORNWALL 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Queen Defender of the Faith. j 

To all Archbishops, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, Barons, 
Baronets, Knights, Justices, Provosts, Ministers, and all other faithful subjects, 
greeting— 

Know ye, that we have made and created, and by these our letters patent do 
make and create, our most dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of 

ireat Britain and Ireland (Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, 

Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland), Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester; and to the same, our most 
dear son, Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, have 
given and ganted, and by this our present charter do give, grant, and confirm, 
the name, style, title, dignity, and honour of the same Principality and Earl- 
dom ; and him, our said most dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as has been accustomed, we do ennoble and invest 
with the said Principality and Earldom, by girting him with a sword, by put- 
ting a coroneton his head, and a gold ring on lus finger, and also by delivering 
a gold rod in his hand, that he may preside there, and may direct and defend 
thse parts. To hold to him and his heirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for ever, wherefore we will, and strictly command 
for us, our heirs, and successors, that our said most dear son, the Prince of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, may have the same style, title, 
state, dignity, and honour of the Principality of Wales and Earldom of Chester 
aforesaid, unto him or his heirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as is above mentioned. 

In witness whereof, we have caused these our letters to be made patent. 
Witness ourself at Westminister this 8th day of December 1841. 

By the Queen herself. 
Epaunps. 
a ee 


LATER FROM CANTON. 
The Valparaiso, Capt. Lockwood, from Macao, Oct. 15, brings us ten or 











eleven days later from Canton. No decisive blow seems to have been struck 
since our last dates, though a sort of predatory warfare is going on. 
Phe Canton Register, remarking upon the subject, says :—It is becoming a 


| Singular speculation what will be the end of this beginning of war with China? 


Our own opinion is—that the Mantchow dynasty should be overthrown, another 
placed on the throne, and China be thrown open to all the world—this end we 
think, would be infinitely preferable than to possess any portion of its territory 
under the present dynasty. 

Great fears were entertained at Macao that the Nerbudda, transport, with 
117 souls on board, had been lost. A boat from her, with 33 souls on board, 
chiefly soldiers, had been — up; they reported that they had left the Ner- 
budda in a sinking state, having been driven over a large reef off the North end 
of Formosa. The boat had been eight days at sea when picked up. The Nim- 
rod sloop of war had gone in search of the Nerbudda. 

Several learned Chinese have just become converts to the Gospel: one a 
distinguished poet, another one of the first literary men in the empire. 

From the Chinese Repository for September. 

Sept. 10. An imperial edict is in Canton, said to have been written after a 
despatch from Sir Henry Pottinger reached Peking, and though not made pub- 
lic, is believed to be peaceable in its tenor, hinting that money and greater pri- 
vileges of trade than existed formerly, might be granted to bring about an 
amicable adjustment of existing difficulties, but declaring that no territory 
can be ceded, and severeiy blaming the provincial authorities for their late 
false reports. 

From the Canton Register of Oct. 12. 

Kesnen.—This eminent personage, it is now beyond a doubt, has been doom- 
ed to be beheaded. Whether the sentence will be carried into execution, we 
will not presume to say ; but the fact of condemnation to death of one of the 
imperial clan, both by blood and marriage, we believe, evinces the determi- 
nation of the cabinet of Peking to hold out a toute outrance against foreign 
domination. 

Macao.—There has been a good deal of sickness lately in the settlement, 
and many inhabitants and Chinese have fallen victims to a kind of influenza 
which is travelling about. 


The Register says that four or five Englishmen, attached to English firms, 
were still at Canton, and adds the following : 


Canton was, on the 9th instant, as open to British as to neutral merchants. 
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—_—EE ee = 
It is so now—and_ we think it will continue so to be. Any rh ee 
will be as safe in Canton as any neutral. That they - _ ¢ ie eck aie 
conduct their business there is their own affair. ae 7 Reardane 2 
chants were to flatly refuse to transact any business wit the ee Satisely 
Orn OA AT, teooe a ten wal ost thon be regerded It is not 
w grounds ; the truce and its terms wou iY a 
iopeibebin that this refusal may soon be declared ; and then her majesty’s offi- 
cers will pursue that course which their duty dictates. 


From the Canton Register. _ re 

There is reason to think the mandarins are meditating pala. Captain 
—, in passing Napier's fort yesterday, saw a mandarin hea hee a 
attendants, apparently taking @ survey of the place, and giving irec 4 mi ; 
the persons who are up to day from Whampoa, report that they awe S$ 
200 boats, mandarin and gun boats, collected there. The hong merchan say 
they know nothing of what the mandarins are about. The hong hege ants 
have been a little uneasy from a report which is somewhat current, t a =a 
to be an edict forbidding the people to use British goods and teas to be brought 

st for sale. 

™ Thon ie Register, signed Henry Holgate, denies an alleged prevalence 
of disease at Hong Kong—says that there is no malaria,and that the health “__ 
troops is umproving, none having been ordered on board the transports. he 
native population Is estimated at nearly 12,000. 








Macao, Oct., 13th, 1841. 

The British Expedition on arrival from the East Coast, reports the chief 
part of the squadron under command of the admiral, to be close to the Chusan 
islands on the Ist ultimo, and we may everyday expect to hear of the Saptaye 
of Ningpo and Chusan. One of the transports with troops and coals, has 
been lost on the North End of Formosa,—the troops it is supposed, would get 
on shore. 

The mate and one of the hands of a British smuggler were decoyed on shore, 
near Chusan, and murdered by the Mandarins,—in consequence of which, we 
are told, the crew of several of the smuggling vessels landed, and with the as- 
sistance of the crew of H. M. Steamer Phlegethori, burnt a village and killed 
all the Chinese they could get at. At Amoy affairs remained quiet, and many 
of the inhabitants had returned there. No Edicts have of late been received 
from Pekin. 4 

Sir Henry Pottinger is expected to return when the expedition shall have 
gone into winter quarters, probably in the course of the next month; and from 
the tone of the proclamation issued by him, on his arrival he re, there is reason 
to believe that some steps will be taken to punish the Chinese for their viol ation 
of the treaty, in endeavoring to block the channels of the river, in which they 
are still engaged. 


aes 


CANADA. 
Reply of Sir Charles Bagot to the Address of Toronto and Quebec. 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of Toronto— 

I beg you to accept my thanks for your congratulations on my arrival to as- 
sume the Governmentof this Province, and [ assure you that I shall have 
much pleasure hereafter in visiting Toronto, formerly the capital of | 
nada. 

J am happy to learn that you have confidence in Her Majesty’s present advi- 
sers. As Her Majesty’s representative in this important part of her dominions, 
] have received her command to invite all classes of the imhabitants of this 
Province to co-operate with me in my efforts for its welfare—to consult, in my 
legislative capacity, the happiness and (so far as may be consistent with my 
duty to Her Majesty, and my responsibility to her constitutional advisers) the 
wishes of the mass of the commeanity—and, inmy executive capacity, to ad- 
minister the laws firmly, moderately and impartially. Such are the principles 
on which my Government will be conducted, and such I feel are the only prin- 
ciples on which Iean hope to make it successful or advantageous 


pper Ca- 


I feel con- 
fident that ! shall receive from you all the co-operation in your power; and | 


do not hesitate to call on you, by the loyalty and attachment to Her Majesty's 
person and government which you have ever shown, to aid me, in obedience to 
Her Majesty’s express commands, in allaying party animosities and in promot- 


ing unlon, contentinent 
vince 


, and good-will among all the inhabitants of this Pro- 


The Answer of His Excellency the Governor-General to the Address from 
Quebec— : 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen— 

I receive with much gratification this address signed, as I understand it to be, 
by a very large number of the Inhabitants of Quebee without distinction of 


origin or party. 

Events over which I had no control prevented my receiving it in Quebec, a 
circumstance which I regret, as it has deprived me of an opportunity of becom- 
ing personally acquainted with its Inhabitants. It is my intention, however, to 
visit Quebec, with that object, as soon after the opening ot the navigation as 
the public business will allow 

Inthe meantime, I beg you to believe that whatever experience I may have 
acquired during my official life, and whatever authority I possess in my pre- 
sent capacity, will be most anxiously employed in promoting the happiness and 
advancing the prosperity of this portion of her Majesty's dominions. 

I have received the Queen's commands to devote myself to this task with 
the most earnest solicitude, and in the performance of it to know no distinction 
of national origin or religious creed But to enable me to perform it success- 
fully, it will be necessary that I should receive the support and co-operation of 
all classes within this Province; and I therefore do not hesitate to call upon 
you, and those whom you represent, to afford me your and their assistance in 
the arduous duty set before me .—thus shall I be enabled to realize the wish 
which you express, that my administration of the Government may be prospe- 
rous and happy, conciliating the interests of the Empire with those of the Co- 
lonies, and securing among the inhabitants of both, that reciprocity of atfec- 
tion and confidence which form the surest bond of their connexion 


——— 
DINNER TO MR. DICKENS. 
The following invitation was sent to Mr Dickens, on his arrival at 


The day fixed for the dinner is Friday, 18th February inst., 
Tickets may be had on application to either of the gentleme 


3oston. 
at the City Hotel. 


nh whose ames ap- 


} 
pear to the invitation 
New York, 24th January, 1842. 
To Cuartes Dickens, Esq 
Jear Sir :—The undersigned, for themselves, and in behalf of .a wide circle 


of their fellow-citizens, desire to congatulute you on your safe arrival, and ten- 
der to you a sincere and hearty welcome. 


Phough personally unknown, still we can assure you that youavill find yourself 


no stranger among us. ‘That genius with which you have been so signally 


gifted, and which your pen has directed with such consummate skill in deline- 
ating every passion and sympathy and peculiarity of the human mind, has se- 
cured to you a passport to all hearts ; whilst your happy personifications, and 
apt illustrations, pomting at every tum a practical and fruitful moral, have 
rendered your name as familiar to us as household words. 

_In testimony of our respect and high regard, and as a slight, though thankful 
tribute to your genius, we request that you will name as early a day as may 
sult your convenience to meet us in this city at a public dinner, where, as else- 
where, it will be our pride and pleasure to express to you our gratitude for the 
many and rich intellectual feasts you have so often spread before us 

We are very sincerely, and cordially, your friends, 


S. Jones, John A. King, Wm. Astor, 


Wm T. McCoun, Wm. Kent, Maturin Livingston, 
Samuel R. Betts, David S. Colden, Hamilton Fish, 
John Duer, G. G. Howland, Jas. D. P. Ogden, 


Henry Cary, 
Theodore Sedgwick, 
Wm. Sam’! Johnson, 
D. S. Kennedy, 
James G. King, 
Henry Breevort, 
Charles March, 
Anthony Barclay, 

J. Prescot Hall, 
James Gallatin, 


James I. Jones, 
Jacob R. LeRoy, 
M.C. Paterson, 
Washington Irving, 
Philip Hone, j 
Daniel B. Tallmadge, 
David S. Jones, 
Murray Hoffman, 
Charles King, 
Wm. C. Bryant, 

Mr. Dicken’s Reply. 
Tremont Hovse, Boston, 27th Jan., 1842. 

My Dear Sirs : I need not tell you that I accept with unexpressible pride 
and pleasure the invitation with which you have honoured me, and I cannot tell 
you how much moved and gratified I have been by the terms in which it is con- 
veyed. Yourkind and earnest words have done my heart good—you have 
made me feel indeed that I am no stranger among you, and I have looked at 
your names a hundred times, as if they were the faces of old friends 

As nearly as I can guess I shall be in New York on Saturday the 12th of Feb- 
Tuary, or it may be a day earlier. Any day toward the latter end of the fol- 
lowing week that will suit you, will suit me. 

Be assured that you cannot name any time which will not be a bright 


day in the calendar of my life ; and that all hours and seasons will be alike wel- 
come to me. 


M. H. Grinnel, 

Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
Edward Curtis, 
Edward Jones, 

Wm. C. Rhinelander, 
Abm. Schermerhorn, 
Ths. W. Ludlow, 
Fitz Green Halleck, 
Chs. Augs. Davis. 


Believe me, dear sirs, with cordial and affectionate regard, 
Y our faithful friend, 


To the C Cuar.es Dickens 
0 the Committee, &c. &c. &c., New York 


She Abion. 






Notice has been issued by the Colonial ” : ; 
will leave Englai 4 olonial office that no more emigrant ship* 


and under contract of government until March next. 

. yep! sao 7 oir Ss en has been elected to the pro‘es- 
sorship of music in the University of Edinburgh, by 14 votes to 8. l - 
nent was Mr. Donaldson. ‘ pa L os das a sae 

We have authority to contradict a h which has appeared in seve- 
ral of the public journals, that his Royal ilaan the Duke of gf Memon is about 
to resign the grand mastership of the ancient order of freemasons. 

The Queen has granted to Mr. Albert William Woods, the office of gentle- 
man usher of the scarlet rod of the most honorable the. military order of the 
Bath (to which is annexed that of Brunswick Herald,) void by the decease of 
Mr. George Frederick Beltz. 


Died—On Wednesday morning, the 9th inst., F ; = 
year of his age. . mes » Frederick Gebhard, Esq., in the 72d 


On the 28th ult..at his residence, Port Hope, Canada 
Brown, Esq., M.P.P. ” eed ‘ 





of Apoplexy, aged 52, John 





Bxchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 


TE ALBIOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1842. 
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We have intelligence a few days later direct irom Canton, but it 
does not materially change the aspect of things or add any thing of impor- 
tan-e to our previous advices. The season being too far advanced for further 
operations, the fleet will seek some safe anchorage and there remain until the 


return of proper weather for resuming offensive operations. 





The Corn Laws.—Many persons think that a repeal of the British Corn 
Laws would cause a great demand for American flour and bread stuffs. In 
the first instance it might be so to a certain extent, but it would not be perma- 
nent. A total repeal of those laws would throw the British ports open to the 
grain of the whole world, and as Germany and the other ports of the Conti- 
nent are so contiguous, the land or great part of it so fertile, labour so cheap, 
and the sea voyage so inexpensive where conveyed by the Baltic cheap sailing 
craft—that American flour would ia acouple or three years be driven out of 
the market. It is true that wheat is not produced in very large surplus quan- 
tities on the continent all this time, but the repeal of the British duties 
would be the signal for general activity in all productive lands—British skill 
and capital would instantly be transported thither, and the home grain of Eng- 
land, and distant grain of the United States would in a great measure be un- 
saleable, or be disposed of at ruinous prices. This is inevitable ; and no man 
who reflects for a moment can doubt it. It is preposterous to imagine that 
wheat from Michigan and the West, with the high price of labour in this coun- 
try, the expensive transit through the lakes, and four hundred miles of canal, 
three thousand across the Atlantic—can compete with the same product, 
from the oppusite shores of Great Britain, which are almost in sight of her 
hungry population. But with the present rate of duties, and especially when 
the proposed reduction be made, the United States will have a fair share of 
the market at all times when the home supply is insufficient. 

But say some persons, that is not a steady demand. Granted; nor does any 
trade always afford a steady demand, except in limited quantity, for no one will 
buy what is not wanted. But there is a steady demand for American flour and 
grain which we have often pointed out; viz., the British North American colo- 
nies. This demand is to supply the place of Canada wheat and flour, which as 
a special favor to the colonies, are admitted into the British ports at a duty com- 
paratively nominal. The Canadians, in fact, export their own wheat and flour 
to England, and import from the United States on the opposite side of the 
lakes, grain and flour to supply their own wants, whence they derive it duty 


free. 'This demand is not only steady but iscreasing,and last year amounted in all 


the northern colonies to six million of dollars in value! The Toronto Board 
of Trade in its late Report stated, that Canada had exported to Great Britain 
during the past year, wheat and flour equivalent to 272,000 quarters or about 
two millions of bushels ! 

It is proposed by very many persons to augment the duties on all British 
manufacturef’ goods—in a word to renew the Tariff; and this is to be done in 
retaliation, because England does not admit flour duty free. But does not 
America impose duties on foreign food of all kinds, and is there not an almost 
prohibitory tariff on grain, Irish beef, pork, butter, and even potatoes ! The 
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farmers of Canada complain that there is no reciprocity, and are demanding a 
duty on American provisions coming across the lakes to their ports, equal to 
that imposed in opposite ports of Rochester, Oswego, Buffalo, and Detroit. 
And will their prayer be granted! Very probably, if a high American Tariff 
be again levied upon British manufactured goods. 

And what will be the result of these operations? Why that the United 
States will lose the six millions dollars’ worth of exports in grain to the pro- 
vinces,and will also be soon shut out from the British ports—not by higher du- 
ties in England, but by an arrangement with the Continental governments for 
a reciprocal trade which will be advantageous to both. 
let matters remain as they are ? 

Already has Sir Robert Peel with the threat of a new American Tariff before 
him, sent agents to the continent, to ascertain on what terms wheat can be ob- 
tained, and what the continent will take in exchange. 


Is it not wise then to 





We have copied from the Canada papers the reply of his Excellency, the 
Governor-General, to the Address from Quebec, and also to that from Toronto ; 
and we have done so for the purpose of adverting to their general tone and 
constitutional tendency. They are too, models of good writing, and proceed, 
clearly, from the pen of a man of talent. 

The manner in which these responses to the loyal effusions of the people 
has been received by the public press, and the unanimity that seems to pervade 
the public mind, are indications of happy augury, and we are daily more and more 
impressed with the presentiment that Sir Charles will not find his course the 
thorny path that many apprehended. and 
sensibly alive to the career of prosperity that Canada has before her, and 
above all deeply impressed with the paramount advantages of being firmly and 
affectionately united to the mother country—the people seem determined to 
devote their energies to the developement of the natural resources of the pro- 


Tired of political discords, 


vince, and the consolidation of their political immunities without seeking fur- 
ther and untried changes. 

To pursue these objects satisfactorily and successfully the presence of 
aman of abilities and impartiality at the head of the government is essen- 
The whole political life of Sir Charles 
Bagot proves this ; indeed it is shown from the acts of his government so far, 


tial—and that person they now possess. 


and in no small degree from the tenor of his communications to the public, be- 
fore adverted to; and it is on this aceount that we attach so much value to 
them. 

Sir Charles has been called upon to cancel the appointments that were made 
just prior to his arrival, many of which had been made, or the recipients re- 
commended, by Lord Sydenham himself. This would be a very ungracious 
step, and a hazardous one too ; and we do not see that such a demand can be 
complied with. Granting that many of these appointments were improper ones, 
as was unfortunately the fact with very many of Lord Sydenham’s gifts, 
we do not see that they can now be cancelled, except in extreme cases, 
or for subsequent misconduct. Any wholesale revocation of the late noble- 
man’s acts would be casting a stigma on his memory, and would infallibly 
excite the resentment of his friends. For the good that Lord Sydenham did, 
we should speak tenderly of his memory ;—he is no longer here to defend him- 
self. A generous forbearance is honourable to those who differed with him, 
for it is not only humane to do so, but it more fully comports with the manli- 
ness of the British character. We do not say this with any view to gloss over 
his errors, for they were many, and frequently, as we thought and still think, 
fraught with mischief. As far as our own opinion goes, we object to the ge- 
neral course of his political career, not only in principle, but in practice and 
tendency ; and as we freely and frankly expressed the same sentiments during 
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; pon them now. But we must be per- 
mitted to say, that we do award to the memory of Lord Sydenham the highest 
praise for his abilities in discovering and bringing forth the latent resources of 
the country, for his energy in infusing life and activity into public men, and for 
impianting in the minds of the people that thirst for improvement, and that pa- 
triotic desire to push forward the real interests of the province, now so appa- 


rent, and in which a steady perseverance will be crowned with the happiest 
results. 





his lifetime it is not necessary to dwell u 





NOVA SCOTIA. 

We have abstained from meddling with the difficulties and disputes that 
have recently occurred in the capital of Nova Scotia, between His Excellency 
Lord Falkland and Mr. Binny the Mayor—not, cetainly, that they have sprung 
from unimportant causes, for nothing less than two Prinees have given rise to 
them! Mr. Binny whose personal character and respectability every one va- 
lues, thought that a slight was put upon him in the manner of sending the in- 
vitations from the Government House to partake of the festivities given in ho- 
nour of the Prince de Joinville, y;which he, Mr. Binny, resented, and was con- 
sequently dismissed from his appointment as Provincial Aid-de-camp to the 
Governor. The birth of the Prince of Wales gave rise to new troubles, for a 
difference of opinion arose as to the manner of sending forward the address of 
congratulation to her Majesty on that auspicious event. The Address of the 
Mayor and Corporation, it was contended by Mr. Binny and his friends, should 
be presented to her Majesty by the Mayor himself, while the partizans of his 
lordship, the Governor, insisted that he was the legitimate and constitutional 
channel through which all the loyal effusions of the Provincials should pass. 
Hereupon arose a great discussion on the rules of etiquette, on which many of 
the Halifax journals have discoursed most learnedly, and it resulted in the de- 
parture of Mr. Binny for London with the Address to lay at her Majesty’s feet. 
His worship departed on this mission in one of the late steamers. 

We are not disposed to treat this subject with levity—we mean the point 
that questions the right of the Mayor of Halifax to claim certain privileges at 
the hands of royalty, in common with the chief magistrate of London. If the 
honour of the presenting addresses to the Sovereign has not heretofore been 
enjoyed by Colonial Mayors, we think this a good and proper time for eoncedir.g 
it, and we think Mr. Binny a good person to select as the first recipient of the 
privilege. But it is said that custom gives the Lord Mayor of London the ho- 
nour of Knighthood on such occasions. Granted—and why should not the same 
be extended to a Colonial Mayor ? 

We trust that the friends of Mr. Binny and the friends of the Pro- 
vince will take measures for bringing this question properly under the notice of 
Sir Robert Peel and the cabinet, by whom we hope it will be decided—that 
henceforward in such matters as the resentation of a Congratulatory Address 
on accession to the throne, the birth of an heir apparent, &c., the usual 
honours and privileges shall be enjoyed by Colonial Mayors as are claimed by 
the Lord Mayor of London. It may perhaps be prudent, to prevent such things 
from becoming too frequent, to limit the right to the Mayors from the provincial 
capitals. 
Our readers of Radical predilections, of whom much to their credit, we have 
a good number, will we dare say be tickled by the following good-natured rubs 
at the ‘sleek tories.” The whole sketch of the Caudle Question is so amu- 


sing that we could not resist the inclination to give it insertion from the Spec- 
tator. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CAUDLE. 

There are more traces of primitive simplicity to be found in the Royal state 
of England than remain in any other court of Europe. The Beef-eaters still 
survive, to remind us of the time when the Sovereign was too poor to afford 
animal food to all his attendants, and the upper and strictly menial domestics 
were classified as those who ate and those who did not eat beef. The distri- 
bution of caudle on the birth of a Prince and Princess is another relic of those 
homely times, when the Queen, like any citizen’s matron, kept her household 
on such short-commons that her handmaidens availed themselves of the period 
of her secession from the duties of active superintendence of the household to 
prepare a surplus of the savoury and strengthening slops prescribed for her, in 
order that some might be left for themselves, and when dainties were so rare 
that all the neighbours flocked together to get a taste of the good ~y pro- 
vided for the lady in the straw. The retention of these almost rustic distinc- 
tions and practice in so polite a court, carries back the memory to the gallant 
Prinee of whom Iago sings— 

‘“* King Stephen was a worthy peer ; 
His breeches cost him but a crown : 

He held them sixpence all too dear ; 
With that he called the tailor lown.” 

The influence of exalted station in lending a grace to things in themselves 
not very graceful, is truly wonderful. Furoesh, Arabic and Persian, means a 
drudge employed to sweep out apartments, dust horse-clothes, and do any 
other menial work too low fora common domestic. JFuroshes of this kind 
are to be found in plenty in every Persian army ; but when the traveller comes 
to Medina, he finds the highest dignitaries of the town strutting about quite 
vain of the distinguished ttle—‘‘ Furosh.” They are no common wielders of 
brooms, but the sweepers of the temple. So it is with caudle. The dish in 
itself is rather of the homeliest. One receipt for its composition gives direc- 
tions to ‘‘ Mix two large spoonfuls of finely-ground oatmeal in water,two hours 
previous to using it ; strain it from the grits and boil it ; sweeten and add wine 
and seasonings to taste ;” another—‘ Make as above, only using mild sweet 
emall-beer instead of water ;’’ and a supplementary nove intimates that ‘ Cau- 
dle may be made of rice-flour, or wheat-flour, with milk-and-water, sweetening 
it to the taste.”* This delectable slop would scarcely have attracted such a 
succession of the mighty of the land, from the premier Duke and Dutchess 
down to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress—running to snateh their respect- 
ive mouthfuls like the poultry of a farmer’s yard when their modicum of barley 
is thrown down to them of amorning—by its own intrinsic deliciousness. Ude 
himself would in vain attempt to attract visiters by announcing the distri- 
bution of caudle. But it was royal caudle ; and those who would have turned 
up their noses at the liquour on any other occasion, slobbered it up for the sake 
of the dish in which it was presented. 

The effects, too, of royal caudle are passing strange : it has already convert- 
ed the “damning with faint praise,” the cold conventional loyalty of the Con- 
servatives, into glowing and chivalrous devotion for Queen Victoria. We read 
in old poets of the cup of Circe, which produced such a wondrous metamor- 
phosis on all who tasted it. One man alone is recorded to have abstained from 
the draught, and escaped; and that man, we are told, was father to Circe’s 
son. Now Circe was queen of an island; and the father, whose ears have 
just been gladdened by the report that ‘to him a son is born,” may be sup- 
posed to be little caring for mere “ creature comforts "—or the husband may 
be supposed to be socloyed with matrimonial sweets, that the mawkish addi- 
tion of the caudle-cup would be, if any thing, distasteful. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the celebrated cup of Circe was none other than her 
caudle-cup. Even in our days we have seen caudle transforming the 
most truculent Conservative into a sleek courtier—an Epieurt de grege 
porcus. 





* Vide “ Cook and Housewife’s Manual,” by Mistress Margaret Dodds, cf the Cleik- 
um Inn, St. Ronan’s. Sixth edition. P. 398. 





*.* We beg to refer to the advertisement of Mr. A. D. Paterson announc~- 
ing his intention of giving a course of Lectures on the “ Philosophy of History.” 
The subject is a most animating one, especially as Mr. P. intends to carry his 
researches to the anti-deluvian period. The philosophy of the history of our 
planet at that remote epoch, is full of the most absorbing interest, and must 
command the attention of every christian, and every contemplative mind. We 
do not know a theme in which the feelings ofall can be so readily seized, 
acted upon, and chastened. As the Saloon at Mr. Niblo’s has been obtained 
for the purpose, ample room will be afforded to the company. Mr. P. has de- 
voted much of his study to this subject, and is fully competent to treat it as it 
should be. 

*,* In addition to the honors, it will be seen that a Dinner will be given to 
Mr. Dickens on Friday next. Tne letter of invitation and the warm-hearted 
reply willbe found in our columns. The gentlemen who signed the letter are 
among the elite of the city. 


Charles Dickens —Boz.—We find on our table a Head of this distinguished 
individual engraved on wood, by Wm. W. Hooper. It is said by those who 
have lately seen Mr. Dickens, in Boston, to be almost the only engraved correct 
likeness of him, and as a work of art is highly creditable to the artist. Impres- 
sions are, or will be shortly, for sale in the shops. 











AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. " 
Z , sing Feb. 7, 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
Pies EL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the F ALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILRGAD. The Al- 
bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- 
mission 25 Cents to the whole. Feb. 5th-tf. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—Since the suspension of dramatic amusement, here, a few 
lectures have been given with great effect, but we regret to add, without an 
adequate profit tothe talent which was exercised. 

Mr. Abbott repeated his dramatic lecture and recitations on Monday even 
ing. These were of so pleasing a nature on the first occasion—which we no- 
ticed last week—that we naturally looked for a greatly increased audience, but 
the weather was so remarkably tempestuous that there were but very few audi- 
tors. It says much for the buoyancy of spirit and imperturbability of temper 
in Mr. Abbott, that he went through his lecture with all the apparent ease and 
sprightliness of his usual deportment. Of the entertainment itself we have 
already spoken in terms of warm approbation, and we much regret that uncon- 
trollable circumstances should have operated against his receiving a well-merited 
remuneration for his labours. 

Dr. Lardner gave an Astronomical lecture on Wednesday evening, to a 
highly respectable and tolerably numerous audience. It was divided into t hree 
parts—an excellent arrangement—and well illustrated by Diagrams, Prans- 
parencies, and Apparatus. Great and diversified as are the talents and in- 
formation of this gentleman, it is perhaps in Astronomy that he is most pro- 
found ; the lecture therefore was an admirable one, clear and impressive in the 
delivery, perspicuous and obvious in the principles laid down. Dr. Lardner did 











not propound anything new on this occasion, but made what may be called a 
comprehensive summary or digest of the subjects on which he had treated more 
at large at Niblo’s, some short time ago. Inthe course of the evening there 
were two or three points touched by him, which were highly pleasing, and, we 
may add, amusing. The first was the quiet but effective ridicule which he 
threw upon the system-mongers of the ancient times, who, hastily adopting 
certain axioms and notions of physical perfection, spent the remainder of their 
lives in twisting circumstances to harmonize with their several hypotheses. 
Among these were the belief that a circle is the most perfect figure, that equa- 
ble motion is the most perfect motion, and that nature abhors a vacuum. The 
absurdity of all these Dr. Lardner demonstrated in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and his audience were greatly delighted with the subdued ridicule which 
he threw over the refutation. The second was his very excellent examination 
of the figure of the earth, shewing not @ily that the equatorial diameter is a 
little greater than the Polar diameter, but that the physical economy of the 
earth’s diurnal relation requires that it should be so, yet only in the actual de- 
gree in which we find it. He thus proves that although there is a tendency 
in the equatorial parts of the earth’s surface to partake of the centrifugal 
force in a greater degree than any other parts, yet that this form must have been 
impressed upon the earth from its very creation ; partly to make it act the part 
of a fly-wheel in the rotatory motion, and partly to be a defence against the 
waters which, from that rotatory motion would have a tendency to flow to- 





She Albion. 


taste of the manager, in such decorative proceedings, it is unnecessazy here to 
describe, we therefore may safely presume that it will be a brilliant affair. 

We have not anything to say, in particular, coneerning the most recent per- 
formances at this house ; they have been of the usual description, except a few 
exhibitions of the “science of defence,” which have been chiefly attended by 
the admirers thereof, of whom we are not one. The house fills much better 
than might be anticipated, when it is considered that at this period dancing— 
dancing again—is carried on in almost every private house, in the public rooms 
of the hotels, and in all the halls erected for that and other purposes of amuse- 
ment. 


Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre —On Thursday evening the ever-active mana- 
ger brought out his new burlesque on Richard III. We sincerely regret that 
other duties prevented us from being present on the occasion, particularly as 
we have repeatedly heard, since, that it was replete with humour, was well 
acted, and kept a crowded audience in continued explosions of laughter. We 
shall endeavour next week to atone for our very unintentional delay in witness- 
ing this piece ; but such is our confidenee in DMitchell’s tact, derived from a 
long experience of his labours, that we have no difficulty in commending it to 
the patronage of the laughter-loving public. 





The following valuable works are published and for sale by E. Baldwin, No. 
102 Broadway, sole agent to Charles Knight & Co. of London :— 

Palestine. —This is a highly important treatise, intended to accompany and 
to illustrate the celebrated “ Pictorial Bible” 
large a circulation. 


which has gone through so very 
This work on “ Palestine” treats the subject with respect 
to its geography, antiquity, natural history, theology, political history, and en- 
ters into copious details of all matters which have a tendency to explain the 
Holy Scriptures, and in fact it is such a companion thereto that the Bible with- 
out it, presents many a difficulty in its study which this “ Palestine” is well 
calculated to obviate. 

London.—The description and history of the modern Babylon is of universal 
interest ; particularly so to Englishmen, doubtless, yet being the great commer- 
cial emporium of the world there are few who remain in contented ignorance 
concerning it. The history takes up the accounts of London from the earliest 
settlement, traces its progress in power and renown, describes the principal edi- 
fices, records all the political, social, and scientific movements that have taken 
place in it; abounds in topographical information, and traces out the progres- 
sive improvements which make “ London” in the 19th century so strikingly in 
contrast with ‘ Loadon in the olden time.” The work is beautifully ornamented 
and illustrated with engravings, and the whole presents a living romance such 
as it is far beyond the fiction to describe. 

Pictorial Shaksp eare.—The editor of this has nearly concluded his labours, 
and truly they have been of inestimable value to the literary world. Nothing 
can exceed the delicacy of the illustrations in their several departments of art, 
and the copious notes which accompany the text, deserve the warmest thanks 
of the public. But Mr 


anew “ Life of Shakspeare,” 


Knight proposes, ere he closes the work, to give 
for which he has taken infinite pains to qualify 
We per- 


ceive also that he intends to publish a ‘* Library Edition of the works of Shaks- 


himself, and in which we doubt not he will be eminently successful. 





wards the equatorial regions, and there to accumulate. In his remarks con- 


cerning the Moon, Dr. Lardner demonstrated pretty clearly that she does not | 
possess an atinosphere of any recognizable density, nor is there any water on 
that satellite, consequently that there cannot exist there, either animals or plants 
which obey the laws of organization to which all such subjects submit on our 
own planet. 


But having done this he proceeds to show that the entire known surface of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
the moon is studded with ihe craters of volcanoes, and that it is a plausible 
hypothesis that the meteoric stones which so puzzle modern philosophers are | 
not improbably projected by a powerful force from the moon, that the fragments | 
fly beyond the attractive power of that satellite and fall within that of the 
earth. Now this may be a pleasing hypothesis, but a friend, who sat near us, 
observed as follows “I trust that asthe Doctor has taken away all the water 
which might by chance have been converted into a steam power, and has left 
the moon without any air which might have been rarified by heat, he will tell 
us before we go, upon what was the expansive power exercised which produced 
such an immense projectile force! For my own part,” continued my friend, 
‘*]T am at some loss to understand the very existence, or at least the continu- 
ance of fire without air... The lecturer however did not elucidate the wali, | 
but probably he may on a future occasion. Dr. Lardner is evidently willaninds' 
tic in his devotion to Astronomy, his lecture was much longer than le tinge’ 
usually are, but it was so truly interesting, and so much valuable information | 
was given by him, without any airs of pedantry, that the audience seemed | 
regret when he concluded. Hitherto he has confined his observations to the | 
first or inferior class of cirevm-solar planets, namely, Mercury, Venus, Earth, | 
and Mars, which are all so nearly alike in size, motions, and physical effects, 





that they decidedly come under such a classification. Ona future occasion he 
will probably take up the subject of the next class, including the immense Ju- 


piter, Saturn, and Uranus, respecting which there are many phenomena in 
common with those already treated on, and also several which are of a very 
different nature. 


reason we may venture to say all his audience were much disappointed 


Dr. Lardner did not announce another lecture, for which 

Where 
a lecturer can say so much and so well, it is no wonder that he should be list- 
ened to with delight. 
and take up new ground. 

Thus much, as to what has been done here ; we have now to announce, al- 
though it is scarcely necessary, except as a matter of form—the splendid doings 
which are to take place next week at the Park Theatre 

The * Welcome to Charles Dickens” will be given to him at the Theatre on 
Monday evening next. 


We trust therefore that he will speedily appear ; 


alin 


The order of proceedings we have already given, and 
there is every reason to believe that the Committee will even outdo their pro- 


mises with regardto the magnificence of the scene and the splendour of th 
reception with which the distinguished writer and his lady will be greeted 


Certain it is that with regard to tickets there is an absolute furor for them, 
and, if numbers can designate the depth of the welcome to be rendered to him, 
Mr. Dickens may well be proud of the estimation in which he is held here 
Happily we have a word of consolation for the unfortunates who will 
able to procure a pass for Monday evening 


not be 
An advertisement has appeared, 
purporting that a repetition of the general entertainment of Monday evening 
next, will be given on the Wednesday following, in which all the original deco- 
rations and display will be retained, all the original tableaux vivans will be 


re- 
I 


peated, all the same succession of dances will ensue, and that the prices wil 
be reduced to $2 each, with the additional lady’s ticket at $1. 
ported that Mr. Dickens will be requested to be present 

The Theatre will be re-opened on Monday, the 2lst inst. for dramatic per- 
formances as usual. 


It is also re- 


Bowery Theatre.—Undoubtedly the shrine of Terpsichore can boast of its 
numerous votaries with peculiar force at present. We continue enchanted 
month after month with the grace, skill, and agility of an Elssler, we welcome 
the great literary character, Dickens, with a fancy ball; and the auniversary 
day of a Washington is observed with similar festivities, eve ry thing seems to 
proceed, per saltum, on the principle, we suppose, that by such shakings up, 
we shall all 


shake ourselves into our relative positions whether as to gravitation 
or any other power of preponderance. 
Birth-day of Washington will | 
ball ; the Pit of this immense 


commodation within the walls 


In conformity with the fashion, th« 
ve celebrated at this theatre with a grand fancy 
house will be covered over, and there will be ac- 


for five thousand persons. It is intended to dis 
psy ren intervals of the dancing, several tableaux vivans incid« ntal t 
the public life and achieve ts Tash 

I ments of Ww ashington, and to employ all the capabi 
oth the general coup d’eil and the entertain 


What 


lities of the house in rende ring t 
ments worthy of larce satronag . 
hy of large patronage. those capabilities are, and what the 


peare,”’ with a life of the bard, the whole to be included in 12 volumes. Mr. 
Knight deserves well of the world for the zealous and effective labours he has 
bestowed on this subject 

Portrait of Charles Dickens,—Boz. We have just scen an elegant and 
spirited likeness of the celebrated stranger, executed on stone by Endicott from 
a drawing by Mr. Heidemans. It represents him as sitting and looking partly 
behind him, there is the fine and ample flow of tresses for whieh Mr. Dickens is 
so remarkable, the face is replete with animation and intelligence, and it is con- 
sidered to bear an accurate resemblance to the distinguished original. Durmg 
the present season of enthusiasm we presume that it will meet with a ready 
sale, and indeed it is highly worthy of attention as a work of art. 

The Monks and the Classics —The Editio Princeps of Virgil, which is now 
in the possession of anoble lord, was, a few years since, discovered in a monas- 
tery in Suabia. The jolly old monks to whom this valuable morsel belonged 
could not be prevailed on to part with it for money. It, however, happened to 
be known that they were remarkably fond of hock, which came to the ear of an 
English connoisseur, and for seven guineas’ worth of hock he obtained this 
rare copy of Virgil. He afterwards sold it to a collector of books for £60, 
and it cost the present possessor £400 





P OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hair, 

that elicits the most luxusiant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 


| rooms. 


Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
op which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land's Odonto is without @ rival as a dentnifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, streagthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DUDGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 

ENGLISH CHEESE, PATES &c. 
R ECEIVED by the Gladiator from London 
Vv 2 Casks finest Stilton Cheese in canisters. 
4 Cases ‘* Wiltshire and Chedder Cheese. 
20 Dozen assorted London Sauces from Wix & Sons. 
2 Casks best London Mustard in bottles. 


Received per the Sully from Havre :— 
7 Cases Pates de Foie Gras and Game from Strasbourg. 
1 Case Spanish Chocolate with Spice and Vanilla. ; 
For Sale by A. BININGER & Co., 
Feb. 5-3t. 


141 Broadway. 

TWO ENGLISH PIANO FORTES FOR SALE. 

BEAUTIFUL toned Patent Square Piano Forte, with circular corners, bar, and 

+i Metallic Plate, of the best London make. Also, a brilliant toned second-hand Pa- 

tent Horizontal Grand Piano Forte with Metallic tubes. The latter instrument will be 

sold very cheap, and both can be seen at 755 Broadway, entrance in Clinton Place, from 
2ull 4 o'clock. Feb, 5-1t. 








A iL.ADY who is a Teacher of M U S1C, wishes for board in a private family, or re- 
spectable boarding house, where she would give instruction as an equivalent or 
part compensation for her board. References of the first respectability will be given. 
Address 5. P., at the office of this paper. Jan. 22-3tt 








LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music upils at her 
4 own residence, No. 3 Mercer st-eet, or would attend at the houses ol tone who 
would favor her with their patronage. Jan. 22-tf. 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 
\ S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 
e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberally experienced. j 


N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o'clock Oct 23-6m. 


C™ BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. 
Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &c. 
Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. 
Maraschino and Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 
Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantzic. 
Raspberry, Batavia Arrack, Peach Brandy. 
Old ¢ —-_ and Jamaica Rum, 
stalls A. iING . 
Dec. 19th tf. te A. BININGER & CO 


141 Broadway. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform’ the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 
| they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street. 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner. nov27 6m. 





| SILK DRESSES WATERED 


; FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 





February 12, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
| ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, aud no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in “y manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
ee are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. : 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airv and 
healthful walk in the city. 4 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a Call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, Now York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 








CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

W CORBYN ae pty | informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 

e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 

issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 

in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 

duced there, and im some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and préVious to publication. 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M US 1 C, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c , in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
imtendance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—AIl letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
: on Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander —_—_—_— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riery, do 19, 5, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. |, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1], 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, Apnil 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, the:r accommodations for passengers are fitted with every convenience, and 
the best of st res are provided. 

> Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.N., cominander, is intended to 
sail— 








From New York. 


From Bristol. 
Thursday, 28th of April, | 


Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2ist of May, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, l6th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. Saturday, 15th of October, 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave Ney York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,!6th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
BRONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. 








Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, jC. Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. SfApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, ‘Ainsworth, > >» * Bw “ JoiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3} 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, os = “oe 3 8, * 8 “« 8 
Emerald, \Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| “ 24, * 24, © 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, 7. a So oe ‘“ JoiJune J, Oct. 1, Feb. t 
Ville de Lyon, jC. Stoddard, = oe * By “36 * S ge «= § 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. S] “ 24, * 2, “% 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] ** 16, * 6, “ Jeltuly 1, Nov. 1, Mareh 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, “ hh © “oe * se, * & “ 8 
Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. s] “ 24, 4, © 94 
Sully, WCThompson| * 16, * 16, “ 16JAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W. Pell, “— ss *§ SG ee, 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed euch other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londen on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. { Masters. |Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Gniiing, om, ©" 96, s i! 9, * 9 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, “ 920, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediatoy, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * J7, * a oe 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * am * Se ee ee, a ae 
Quebec, F lt Hevard, | “ 20, “ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, © 47, “ I7 
Samson, Smith, Ss 6 © m* te 2 eS 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ** 20, “ 90, — ** 20May 7) Sept. 7. Jan. 7 
Ontaric, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, ~~ , “ “ 4 * FT; *§ FB * & 
Westminster, |G. Moore, | “Qi * &, ** QuiJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, Or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: — 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 


_ York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, \July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
“ 13, “ 











Virginian, Allen, 13, ‘ 13)Sept. 1, Jan: 3, May 1 
North America,'A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19, ~~ a age a i 
Roscius, J. Collins, ‘om, * a * he 13, * 13 
Europe, \A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} ‘© 19, « 9 * 19 
Independence, |Nye, we et a - 2 ee Ss * @& 
Shethield, F.P Allen, . * me © 13:0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! 
New York, |Cropper, “19, “ 49, yg) oF) 7, 
Siddons, |Cobb, i " a we BS 1% * B 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May i “ %.* nm * 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 ‘“ GZ % 5, «& a, .* & 
S. Whitney, hompson, “ 13, * 13, ‘“ 13\Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, a * em Ff He ££ 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, i ae oe a eS 3, “* 18 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }] * 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, “ jy * 7 * a = 3, “* & 
United States, Britton, “im “* 3 ™ §8Dec. 3, Apel 1, Aes. 3 
England, B. L. Waite, om * we“ we © >» “| ¥F 
Garrick, Skiddy, “95, 95, « gs 38 ag. «ag 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July i «619, i, .* 39 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoj 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines, stores, and bedding. ‘ 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

Ee. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool 
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